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REVIEWS 





NEW ROUTE TO INDIA, 


Reports on the Navigation of the Euphrates. 
Submitted to Government by Capt. Ches- 
ney, of the Royal Artillery. 

To shorten the way to India, has long been 

a favourite speculation in England—and a 

speculation only: while we dispatched men 

of talent and enterprise, to seek a north- 
west passage through frozen seas and moun- 
tains of ice, and sent ships on discovery 
wherever timber could float, we neglected 
what was much more easy to do, infinitely 
more advantageous, and equally honourable 

—to seek and establish a new road to the 

East, along which our commodities could be 

poured into the heart of Asia, and by which 

we should again receive wealth in return. 

Any one who looks at the map of Asia, may 

see at a glance how much the usual way to 

India might be shortened by a canal connect- 

ing the Red Sea with the Mediterranean, or, 

shorter still—the Mediterranean with the 

Euphrates. The Isthmus of Suez is a tract 

of sand, and it might be difficult to construct 

acanal in such a country, and equally diffi- 
cult to support it against the hostile Bedouins 
of the Desert: but the land between the 
navigable Orontes and the equally navigable 

Euphrates is flat and free from stones, and 

the distance is little more than sixty miles. 

Add to all this, the Pacha and the Sultan 

are both friendly, and, moreover, desirous to 

have the Euphrates rendered navigable. 

Another route, more romantic in appearance, 

and perhaps more practicable in reality, has 

suggested itself to Capt. Chesney; this is to 
communicate between the Red Sea and the 

Nile, through the Lake of Menzaleh. The 

Government and the East India Company 

seem to be stirring in the matter; engineers 

are said to be appointed for examining and re- 
porting upon the practicability of the different 
routes ; and should any one of these we have 
named be selected, the length of way to 

India will be shortened more than one half. 
The Report before us, which, we believe, 

we have exclusively, is the work of an inge- 

nious and active officer : difficulties were en- 
countered and dangers braved by Capt. Ches- 
ney, such as might have dismayed many; 
and the result is, that he has surveyed and 
sounded the Euphrates to the town of Bir, 
full eleven hundred miles up the stream, 
and within some twenty hours journey of 

Aleppo, or fifty hours travel of the Gulf of 

Scanderoun. In examining the river, he 

has not allowed a shoal to remain unobserved, 

or a rock or fall to pass unnoticed: he has 
spoken too of the capabilities of the country, 
and the dispositions of the people, and re- 
ports favourably of the route by the Euphrates 
and the Mediterranean, though he gives no 
opinion which we can construe into a pre- 
ference. To our classical readers, this route 
has its attractions: Nearchus sailed with 
part of Alexander’s army down the Indus, 








navigated that extensive sea which conducted 
him into the Persian Gulf, through the Straits 
of Ormus, and, making his way up the 
Euphrates, led back his soldiers into Mace- 
donia. Capt. Chesney’s brief descriptions 
of the river scenery will be read with interest 
by all who love illustrations of ancient history, 
or desire to know something of the aspect of 
a country so little frequented :— 

“ The scenery above Hit (in itself very pic- 
turesque) is greatly heightened, as one is car- 
ried along the current, by the frequent recur- 
rence, at very short intervals, of ancient irri- 
gating aqueducts, which, owing to the windings, 
appear in every variety of position, from the 
foreground of the picture to the distant part of 
the landscape; these beautiful specimens of art 
and durability, are attributed by the Arabs to 
the times of the ignorant, meaning (as is ex- 
pressly understood) the Persians, when fire 
worshippers, and in possession of this part of 
the world; they literally cover both banks, and 
prove, that the borders of the Euphrates were 
once thickly inhabited by a people far advanced 
indeed in the application of hydraulics to do- 
mestic purposes, of the first and greatest utility, 
the transport of water; these speaking monu- 
ments of other times, have, as may be supposed, 
suffered in various degrees, during the lapse of 
so many ages of partial or entire neglect, and 
the greater portion is now less or more in ruins; 
but some have been repaired, and kept up for 
use, either to grind corn, or to irrigate, having 
a modern wheel attached on the ancient, simple, 
and most efficient model; the whole being in 
some instances sufficiently well preserved to 
show clearly the original application of the ma- 
chinery.” 


Though the country hasfrequently changed 
masters, the following passage shows that 
the dams or weirs seen by the Macedonians, 
may be seen still :-— 

“«« But what most concerns the subject of this 
Memoir, is the existence of a parapet wall or 
stone rampart in the river, just above the 
several aqueducts; in general there is one of 
the former attached to each of the latter; and 
almost invariably between two mills on the op- 
posite banks, one of them crosses the stream 
from side to side, with the exception of a pas- 
sage left in the centre for boats to pass up and 
down: the object of these subaqueous walls 
(mistaken by Alexander the Great for means of 
defence against his irresistible legions) would 
appear to be exclusively, to raise the water suf- 
ficiently at low seasons, to give it impetus, as 
well as a more abundant supply to the wheels ; 
and their effect at those times is to create a fall 
in every part of the width, save the opening left 
for commerce, through which the water rushes 
with a moderately irregular surface: these dams 
were probably from four to eight feet high ori- 
ginally, but they are now frequently a bank of 
stones disturbing the evenness of the current, 
but always affording a sufficient passage for 
large boats at low seasons; and ceasing to be 
very perceptible, (except by the broken sur- 
face,) after the water is swollen.” 

From Hit to Babylon, the banks of the 
river are studded with villages and cottages 
formed of reeds bound up in bundles ; while 
now and then the black tents of the roving 





Bedouins may be seen among the date trees. 
The Captain found leisure, as he descended 
with the current, to make remarks both on 
the navigable state of the river and the ap- 
pearance of its banks :— 

“ Ten miles below the town of Hit, the last 
of these irrigating mills and artificial barriers is 
passed, and a few miles lower, the double range 
of hills is nearly lost; the country becomes 
comparatively flat, having fewer hills, with some 
scattered trees along the river, and but little 
brushwood; the river winds less, and instead of 
rocks and pebbles, the bed is of sand, or mud, 
the current duller and deeper, with an appear- 
ance altogether approaching that of the Danube, 
as it passes between Widdin and Silestra, but 
much more animated; the banks, (which are 
either perpendicular or in steps,) being covered 
with Arab villages of mats, or tents, almost 
touching each other, with numerous flocks of 
goats, sheep, and some cattle feeding near them ; 
also beautiful mares, clothed and piqueted close 
to the tents, their masters strolling about arm- 
ed, and the poorer males or slaves busily em- 
ployed raising water by means of numerous 
water-pullies; all in operation, and worked on 
this part of the Euphrates by horses or bullocks, 
going down an inclined plane, pulling a rope over 
a roller so as to elevate a large leather vessel, 
to the bottom of which, at one corner, is at- 
tached a long leather spout, which is curved 
upwards as the vessel aseends, but being drawn 
out by the tightening of a cord, (which works 
of itself,) as the machine reaches the level, the 
contents are thus discharged into a trough, 
coated with bitumen, and the vessel then de- 
scends to fill once more; which is accomplished 
by the time the animal has ascended to the top 
of the inclined plane, and has turned round to 
go down it again. These bullock rollers have 
either a brick or earthen shaft descending to the 
river’s edge, and large enough to contain two, 
three, or four vessels, all at work at the same 
time, with as many animals, anda man to each; 
they appear to have been known and used in 
Mesopotamia from the earliest times, and the 
river’s bank is quite covered with them, all at 
work, and producing all the fertility of Egypt, 
as far inwards as irrigation is extended ; beyond 
which, the country is, generally speaking, a 
desert.” 


Much of the internal traffic of the country 
is carried on by boats in the Euphrates: they 
are numerous, rude, and large, and draw 
little water :— 

“The boats in use in the upper part of the 
river are of two sizes, both large; the greater 
is rather more than forty feet long, with four- 
teen feet beam, she carries twenty etars, each 
equal to 600 okes, or about 30,000 lbs. weight, 
and then drawing rather more than four feet 
water; less than three with half cargo; about 
two and a half with one quarter, and finally, 
when empty, she floats at sixteen or eighteen 
inches; her bottom is perfectly flat, of an oval 
shape, pointed at each end, and she is nearly as 
broad at the keel, or floor, as at the gunwale: 
having a very high curved bow, consequently, 
when laden, she requires fourteea feet in width, 
at four or four and a half feet below the sur- 
face; acircumstance which it will be very essen- 
tial to bear in mind in after considerations. 

“ The lesser is built precisely in the same 
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way, twenty-five or thirty feet long, nearly 
twelve feet beam, carrying fifteen etars, equal to 
9000 okes, and drawing three feet eight inches 
water, with that cargo; consequently requiring 
twelve feet wide nearly at that depth: these 
boats are dragged through the rocks (by men,) 
after discharging at some places one-third, at 
others one-half, or even two-thirds, in order to 
pass through and over the rocks; returning, of 
course, once or twice for the portion dis- 
charged.” 


The author describes the difficulties and 
natural impediments of this route with his 
usual candour: truth is his object, and he 
feels that he cannot serve his country better 
than by telling it :— 

** The preceding impediments having been 
detailed as they exist during the lowest period 
of the river, in ordinary seasons, (and it is con- 
fidently hoped that they comprise aii below Bir, 
and that in their worst state,) it remains to 
consider how far they would affect steam navi- 
gation above Bussora, or Korna, to which latter 
place, were it required, the largest sea-going 
steamer could ascend; and from either of those 
places, but Bussora in preference, a small river- 
going steamer, such as they have on the Clyde, 
and drawing about eighteen inches water, would 
not find anything like obstructions until she 
reaches the Lemlun marshes, where the sharp 
turnings of a narrow channel would render it 
exceedingly difficult to navigate, without occa- 
sionally running against one or other of the 
banks, and risking the destruction of the pad- 
dles ; yet, by reducing the breadth of beam, this 
would be easily overcome, and her next difficult 
point would be Adoyig, or Madamia, about sixty- 
five miles beyond Hit, where the rocks close the 
passage to fifteen feet, for a distance, however, 
of only ten or twelve: and here she would also 

ass, if the extreme spread of the paddles were 
imited to about the same width as the passage 
between the rocks here covered. 

“ The next serious difficulty would be to pass 
the whirlpool of Hudder El Elias, either by 
steaming up a descending fall of two feet in fifty, 
against a current of five miles per hour; or, to 
work her way through the passage frequented 
by boats along the Mesopotamian side, which 
is also practicable, so long as the steamer is 
limited to the width of the country boats; and 
she may then proceed without difficulty through 
the rocks and fall of Hafagia, and so onwards to 
Hadisa and Anna. 

“ Above the latter place her difficulties would 
be greatly increased, for although the larger 
country boats, which are upwards of forty feet 
long, with a breadth of beam and floor from 
twelve to fourteen feet, are taken up the fall 
and through the rocks of Bahalat, subsequently 
passing the other impediments: [and it is easy 
enough to construct a steamer of even less size ; ] 
yet, it would be very difficult to thread her way 
safely through the succession of rocks, to which 
her paddles must be exposed during the suc- 
ceeding 170 miles, to Diget-us-Laik, near Rac- 
ca, from whence to Bir, (the proposed point) 
there are no impediments; nor indeed are there 
any to inconvenience a vessel of the ordinary 
construction between the sea and the island of 
El Oos, about 900 miles, and but two serious 
ones between that place and Anna, to which 
town a small steamer, using care, could arrive 
at the lowest season, and thence, it would be 
but eight caravan days to Aleppo, (with express 
dromedaries, five and a half) and two and a half 
more, with horses to Scanderoun. 

“* If, however, so much of the Desert were to 
become the only resource, it would be preferable 
to land at Hit, and take the route of the desert 
to Damascus and Beirout: Hit is only half a 
day more distant from thence than Anna; whilst 
nearly two days must be consumed by the 








steamer in going from Hit to Anna. From Hit, 
ten and a half caravan days, well arranged, 
would bring Damascus, and two, or two and a 
half more, with horses, Beirout, where there is, 
within half a mile (south of the town), a very 
small well sheltered pier, capable of containing 
one or two vessels only, and which would 
answer perfectly for a large steamer: by the 
same route an express would arrive in eight and 
a half or nine days; and from Anna to Scan- 
deroun, the same rate of express would consume 
eight or eight and a half days; consequently 
the route of Hit requires less time with fewer 
difficulties, than that of the Anna and Seande- 
roun, with the addition of one day and a half at 
least to be consumed by the steamer in going 
from Hit to Anna: and Beirout has the addi- 
tional advantage of being nearer to Malta than 
Scanderoun.” 


The Report is the fruit of several journeys: 
every fresh examination and new inquiry con- 
vinced him of the possibility of navigating 
the Euphrates from the Persian Gulph to the 
town of Bir, almost in the neighbourhood of 
Aleppo. Asteam-packet can be soconstructed, 
he believes, as may enable it, without any 
alteration of the bed of the river, to reach 
Bir, or, at least, Giaber, between which place 
and the Orontes he proposes to cut a canal, 
and so form a communication with the Gulf 
of Scanderoun. He made a patient survey, 
not only of the upper part of the Euphrates, 
but likewise of the country between Giaber 
and the Orontes, the Orontes itself, and the 
harbour in the Mediterranean, through which 
India would connect itself with Europe. The 
Turks, it seems, lately indulged in the hope 
of doing something for that fine but neglected 
country :-— 


** Anxious to use some means to restore 
Aleppo to its former importance, Ali Pacha, 
now at Bagdad, and then its governor, sub- 
mitted a plan to the Sultan some ten or twelve 
months ago, the outline of which was to open 
the navigation of the Euphrates and clear out 
Seleucia: both were countenanced by the Porte, 
and something was about to be done, when the 
Egyptian business put all one side for the pre- 
sent. Ali Pacha, who is a liberal and enlight- 
ened Turk, fond of Europeans and their cus- 
toms, knew, that so late as the time of Saladdin, 
the port of Bir contained 300 or 400 small ves- 
sels, and without any further knowledge of the 
state of the river, he built on this circumstance 
alone the hope, that by restoring the ancient 
port of Souedia, he would attract 2 great com- 
merce to Aleppo, not only from the East, but 
also from the West. The Engincer’s estimate 
of the necessary expense in restoring the whole 
of Seleucia was 5000 purses of 500 piastres each, 
or about 31,000/.; but as the whole space could 
not be required, at least for many years, it was 
only intended to clear out a part at first, ex- 
pending in this way about 10,000/.: and as the 
ofticer who framed those estimates is both skilful 
and much accustomed to carry on works in 
Turkey, it is more than probable that both of 
his calculations are very close to the truth; nor 
can there be any reasonable doubt as to the 
success, if ever the day should arrive for putting 
them to the test of experience. It is true that 
the project was entertained solely with the view 
of increasing the Sultan’s revenue ; and although 
no more enlightened idea is entertained, it is a 
great matter to know that the Porte, even from 
selfish motives, would be induced to undertake a 
work likely to be most advantageous to the com- 
mercial world, by re-opening a port sufficiently 
capacious to accommodate quite a fleet of mode- 
rate-sized merchant vessels, and that, at the 
short distance of twenty-two or twenty-four 
caravan hours (through Antioch) to Aleppo; 





which project, under such circumstances, must 
realize more than all the present expectations 
of the Porte.” 


We can do no more than glance at the 
route indicated by Captain Chesney through 
the Red Sea to the Nile, by the way of Lake 
Menzaleh: our descriptions, unaccompanied 
by his maps and minute details, would scarcely 
be intelligible—suffice it to say, that the plan 
seems perfectly practicable : the route is, too, 
a favourite path for pilgrims; and there are 
other lakes than that of Menzaleh, and some 
rude canals, all of which would facilitate the 
undertaking. If our readers desire to look 
at the lake by which this projected route con- 
nects the Nile and the Red Sea, our author 
has enabled us to gratify them :— 

‘* Lake Menzaleh begins about one and a 
half miles from Damietta, and is an irregular 
parallelogram, nearly forty-three miles from 
E.S.E. to W.N.W., and from eleven to twelve 
broad, N.E. and S.W. from the sea to the land 
side : the bottom is a mixture of mud and sand, 
generally covered with reeds, but quite level, so 
that the greatest depth of the lake does not vary 
more than six or eight inches; being rarely 
much under four feet, and seldom materially 
above it, except where the sea enters. 

‘« There are a great number of small grassy 
uninhabited islands, spread over the lake, be- 
tween which, the numerous fishing boats pass 
in every direction, with the utmost facility, and 
by placing nets and reed enclosures in certain 
places, they take sea-fish with a facility, and to 
an extent unknown elsewhere; the boats are 
very numerous, having an open grating or well, 
to keep some of the fish alive, and of a con- 
struction at once broad and sharp underneath, 
so as to give speed with little draught of water, 
yet carrying a good deal, some more than twenty 
tons, but the smaller only eight or ten ; and in- 
stead of rowing, they are propelled by poles 
against the bottom, when the wind is not favour- 
able for the use of sails. 

“‘ The fishermen live at the towns on the 
southern and eastern borders of the lake; viz 
at Menzaleh, which is on the canal from Man- 
soura, and one hour distant from the lake; at 
Matarich, which is on it; at Saan, which is two 
hours’ distant, but connected by means of a 
canal; and, finally, at Tineh, a village con- 
structed by the French at about 200 yards be- 
yond the eastern extremity of the lake, but still 
communicating with it by means of a small 
canal.” 

The sketches of steam-packets suitable for 
navigating the Euphrates, with remarks and 
descriptions, form a valuable portion of our 
author's Report. They seem ingenious and 
suitable: he proposes to connect boats to- 
gether, drawing not more than twenty inches 
water; and, by means of paddles of small 
diameter, carry them safe over the shelves 
and rocks, which, in some places, are nume- 
rous. 

Capt. Chesney feels, that the routes by the 
Euphrates and the Nile can only serve for 
the conveyance of letters or light goods from 
India, and are unfit for the reception of those 
magnificent vessels in which the Company 
carry on their traffic. It is this knowledge 
which has induced him to write the following 
recommendation of the plan attempted in 
ancient times, and talked of in modern, for 
connecting the Red Sea with the Mediterra- 
nean :— 

“* Any of these routes however, which may be 
adopted, will probably only pave the way to the 
realization of the grand idea, so long indulged 
in England and other parts of Europe, of con- 
necting the Mediterranean with the Sea; a 
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little time will probably remove the ill-founded 
apprehension, of increasing the height of the 
former, by the influx of the latter ; for, whatever 
natural causes can be supposed to exist, likely 
to maintain the Red Sea at a higher level, can 
hardly fail to influence, equally, the Mediterra- 
nean at the distance of little more than one 
degree; the land, it is true, shelves gradually 
from the Red Sea to the western shore of the 
Isthmus, at a mean difference of eighteen feet, 
according to the French engineers. But it is 
very questionable whether the sea itself is really 
higher, communicating as it does already, with 
the Mediterranean, round Africa; but even if it 
could prove so, an additional inlet will no more 
increase the height of the latter sea, than do 
the unceasing, and infinitely more voluminous 
ones, pouring in from the Atlantic on one side, 
and Black Sea on the other; for the surplus is, 
and equally would be, disposed of by evapora- 
tion, when seeming/y greater, because the influx 
must be regulated by the quantity of water ex- 
haled; and, I apprehend, can neither be more 
nor less, whether supplied through one or six 
inlets: on which principle, the Mediterranean 
(when it shall communicate), would as readily 
give to, as receive from, the Red Sea; were not 
the temperature of the latter, and its exhalation 
lessened by the cool north winds prevailing 
during the heat of the year; for which reason, 
only a moderate current may be expected to run 
into the Mediterranean; and, it is in fact, rather 
to be feared, that such an inlet would not give 
a sufficient body of water, to open a noble pas- 
sage for ships of moderate burthen; than that 
any prejudicial increase should be the conse- 
quence, to the shores of the Mediterranean. 

“ As to the executive part, there is but one 
opinion; there are no serious natural difficul- 
ties, not a Single mountain intervenes, scarcely 
what deserves to be called a hillock; and in a 
country where labour can be had without limit, 
and at a rate, infinitely below that of any other 
part of the world; the expense would be a mo- 
derate one for a single nation, and scarcely 
worth dividing between the great kingdoms of 
Europe, who would be all benefited by the 
measure. 

“Were the Pacha and Sultan to consent 
heartily, the former could employ 500,000 Arabs 
on this work, as he did on the Mahmoudieh 
canal; feeding them out of his stores, so as to 
put nearly the whole of the contracted sum into 
his pocket. Mahomed Ali is fond of specula- 
tions, and this would be a grand and beneficial 
one for the world, as well as a paying one for 
his coffers.” 


We must now bid farewell to Capt. Ches- 
ney: he has the merit of being the first man 
of modern times who has carried the project 
of a new route to the East Indies beyond 
matter of mere speech. Those who follow 
must build on his foundations, and calculate 
from his experiments. 





An Account of the Infancy, Religious and 
Literary Life of Adam Clarke, LL.D., 
F.A.S. Edited by the Rev. J. B. B. 
Clarke, M.A. London: Clarke. 


Dr. Adam Clarke’s father was, it appears, 
“son to William Clarke, who was son to 
John Clarke, who was son to William Clarke.” 
These interesting genealogical facts were 
collected by the Doctor himself, who travelled 
“one hundred miles out of his way,” to com- 
municate with his Aunt M‘Ready on the 
subject. The lady’s memory was fortunately 
found “as sound as a bell,” but “she could 
no further go” than to the last-mentioned 
William, and the Doctor on writing to one 
of his family observes, “it is well that we 
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have saved so much!” Of the father of the 
Doctor we have some few particulars—he 
was a schoolmaster at “an obscure village 
called Moybeg, township of Cootinaglugg, 
in the parish of Kilcronaghan, in the barony 
of Loughinohallin.” 

“ He taught by himself alone, Reading, Writ- 
ing, and Arithmetic, comprising Bookkeeping, 
Trigonometry, and Navigation ; together with the 
Greek and Latin classics. The price at which 
each was taught may be reputed a curiosity :— 

“ Reading, 14d. per week ; Writing, 2d.; Writ- 
ing and Accompts, 4d.; and Greek and Latin, 7s. 
per quarter.” 


Here then there ought to be, and in the 
main there is, an instructive autobiography 
of a humble man, who rose by his genius and 
his virtue to rank and station in society—a 
man who sprung from the very humblest 
classes, whose great-grandfather was only 
remembered by name, and by one who had 
outlived her generation—and yet, such is 
human weakness, this work opens with five 
and twenty pages of genealogical nonsense, 
that would hardly have been tolerated, had 
the fifty quarterings of the Howards or the 
Courtenays graced the title-page—take this 
first sentence as a specimen :— 

“Whether the family of the Clarkes were of 
Norman extraction cannot be easily ascertained. 
If it even were so, it is pretty evident that it did 
not come in with William the Conqueror, as 
no such name exists in any copy of the Roll of 
Battle Abbey, (several of which have been searched 
for this purpose,) on which roll was entered ail 
the names of the nobility and distinguished fami- 
lies that accompanied William in his first ex- 
pedition; or, who afterwards came over and 
settled in England.” 

We shall say no more on this subject, be- 
cause the moral truth which it illustrates, lies 
on the surface. 

This brief record of the life of so justly 
celebrated a man, has been to us extremely 
interesting. In the present high and palmy 
days of Methodism, little would the teachers 
and preachers believe of the labours, the suf- 
ferings, and the privations of the early mi- 
nisters. We shall therefore give a sketch of 
Dr. Clarke’s life, with special reference to 
this point. 

Adam Clarke was always of a very serious 
and devout turn of mind; he was a constant 
attendant on class meetings, and had, even 
when quite a youth, frequently exhorted and 
admonished. His character becoming known 
to Mr. Wesley, the latter wrote to a friend in 
Ireland, directing that young Clarke should 
be sent to Kingswood School, lately esta- 
blished near Bristol, under the superinten- 
dence of Wesley, and then in high repute 
among the Methodists. 

Mr. Clarke gives a melancholy picture of 
this celebrated school—and we shall here 
extract the account of his last day’s journey, 
and his reception there. The reader must 
understand, that though the narrative is 
throughout written in the third person, it is 
really the Doctor that is speaking :— 

‘* As the coach for Bristol was to go off at 
three o’clock in the morning, it was thought best 
that A. C. should sleep at the inn. When he 
had paid his coach outside fare to Bristol, and 
sixpence for his bed, he found he had remaining 
one shilling and ninepence only. On this he 
could not draw extensively for support on the 
way ; nor was he anxious, as he was well inured 
to self-denial and fasting. He left Birmingham 
at three o’clock, a.m. Aug. 24th, and reached 


the Lamb Inn in Broad Mead, Bristol, at eight 


o’clock that night. During the whole of this 
time, his entire subsistence had been a penny 
loaf and a halfpenny worth of apples! The day 
had been stormy, and he had been often wet to 
the skin; and not being used to such travelling 
he was sufficiently fatigued and exhausted when 
he reached Bristol. He was shown to the kit- 
chen, where there happening to be a good fire, 
he got himself warmed: and he asked for a 
piece of bread and cheese, and a drink of water. 
* Water, water!’ said one of the servants, ‘ had 
you not better have a pint of beer ?—‘ No, I 
prefer a drink of water,’ said he: it was brought, 
and for this homely supper he paid sixpence, and 
sixpence for his bed before he lay down ; he had 
now sevenpence-halfpenny remaining, sixpence 
of which the chambermaid charged for taking 
care of his box: he had three-halfpence left, 
his whole substance, to begin the world at Kings- 
wood! The next morning early, Aug. 25th, he 
left the inn, and walked to Kingswood, and got 
thither about seven o’clock.* * * A.C. inquired 
of a young lad, whom he supposed to be one of 
the scholars, if Mr. Simpson (the head master) 
was at home? Being informed that he was, he 
begged leave to see him;—he was introduced, 
and delivered Mr. Wesley’s letter. Mr. S. ap- 
peared surprised : said, ‘ He had heard nothing 
of it, and that they had no room in the school 
for any one; that Mr. Wesley was now in Corn- 
wall, but was expected in a fortnight?’ and added, 
* You must go back to Bristol, and lodge there 
till he comes.’ These were all appalling tidings! 
Adam had travelled several hundred miles both 
by sea and land in quest of a chimerical Utopia 
and Garden of Paradise, and now all his hopes 
were in a moment crushed to death. 

“ With a heart full of distress, Adam ventured 
to say, ‘Sir, I cannot go back to Bristol, I have 
expended all my money, and have nothing to 
subsist on.’ Mr. S. said,‘ Why should you come 
to Kingswood, it is only for preachers’ children, 
or for such preachers as cannot read their Bible; 
and it appears from this information, that you 
have already been ata classical school, and that 
you have read both Greek and Latin authors.’ 
Adam said, ‘I am come to improve myself in 
various ways by the advantages which I under- 
stood Kingswood could afford.’ Mr. S. replied 
that, ‘It was not necessary ; if you are already 
a preacher, you had better go out into the work 
at large, for there is no room for you in the 
school, and not one spare bed in the house.’ It 
was now with his poor heart :— 

Hei mihi! quanta de spe decidi! 
The rest I shall give in A. C.’s own words: 

“ At last it was agreed, that there was a spare 
room on the end of the chapel, where I might 
lodge till Mr. Wesley should come from Corn- 
wall: and that I must stay in that room and not 
come into the house. I was accordingly shown 
to the place, and was told, one of the maids 
should bring me my daily food at the due times. 
As soon as I was left alone, I kneeled down and 
poured out my soul to God with strong crying 
and tears. I was a stranger in a strange land, 
and alas! among strange people: utterly friend- 
less and pennyless. I felt also that I was not 
at liberty, but only to run away :—this I believe 
would have been grateful to the unfeeling people 
into whose hands I had fallen. * * * 

“] was left to make my own bed, sweep my 
own room, and empty my own basin, &c. &c. as 
I pleased! For more than three weeks no soul 
performed any kind act for me. And as they 
did not give orders to the man to bring out m 
box, I was left without a change of any kind, 
till the Thursday of the second week; when I 
asked permission to go out of my prison-house 
to Bristol for my box; which being granted, I 
walked to Bristol and carried my box on my 





head, more than four miles, without any kind of 
ssistance! * * * 
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“ As both the days and nights were very cold, 
the season then being unnaturally so, I begged 
to have a little fre. This was denied me, though 
coals were raised within a few roods of the house, 
and were very cheap; and had it been otherwise, 
they were not at their expense; they were paid 
for out of the public collections, made for that 
school; to which many of my friends made an 
annual liberal offering. 

“ One day, having seen Mr. S. walking in the 
garden, I went to him and told him I was starv- 
ing with cold; and showed him my fingers then 
bloodless through cold! He took me to the hall, 
showed me a cord which hung from the roof, to 
the end of which was affixed a cross stick; and 
told me to jump up and catch a hold of the 
stick, and swing by my hands, and that would 
help to restore the circulation. I did so; and 
had been at the exercise only a few minutes 
when Mrs. S. came and drove both him and 
myself away, under pretence that we should 
dirty the floor! From this woman I received no 
kindness. A more unfeeling woman I had never 
met. She was probably very clever—all stood 
in awe of her—for my own part, I feared her 
more than I feared Satan himself. When nearly 
crippled with cold, and I had stolen into the 
kitchen to warm myself for a few moments, if I 





It was not, therefore, with regret that he, 
though not more than eighteen, received 
directions to go out on the work of the 
ministry. Bradford and its neighbourhood 
were assigned to him. There he was found 


pre-eminently useful, and his conduct was | 


such, that he was “admitted into Full 
Connexion,” after having travelled only 
eleven months. Upon this occasion, he men- 
tions a little piece of jesuitry, ridiculous 
enough, especiaily when read in connexion 
with his early scruples about truth-telling. 
Before he left Ireland, he had, he mentions, 
so reasoned and speculated, that the whole 
world seemed to him little else than a con- 


| geries of ill-connected ideas, and himself but 


a visionary being, and in his anxious desire 
to say nothing but what was indisputably 
true, he was afraid to affirm or deny anything. 
A curious dialogue which passed between 
him and a Mr. Bennett, with whom he then 
resided, is given in illustration :— 

“* Adam, have you been at ——?’ ‘I think 
I have, Sir.’ ‘Did you see Mr.——? ‘I 


| believe I did?’ ‘ Did you deliver the message?’ 


} 


had heard her voice in the hall, I have run as | 


a man would who is pursued in the jungles of 
Bengal by a royal tiger.” 


Some short time after, Mr. Wesley arrived, 
when young Clarke had a bed assigned him in 
the house, and permission to dine with the 
family—but he mentions here a@ curious in- 
stance of the strange tyranny exercised by 
those in authority :-— 

‘* It was soon observed at table that I drank 
no person’s health. The truth is, I had ever 
considered it an absurd and senseless custom, 
and could not bring my mind to it. At this 
table, every person when he drank was obliged 
to run the following gauntlet. He must drink 
the health of Mr. Simpson—Mrs. Simpson— 
Miss Simpson—Mr. Bayley—Mr. De Boudry 
—all the foreign gentlemen—then all the par- 
Jour boarders, down one side of the long table, 
and up the other, one by one, and all the visi¢ors 
who might happen to be there :—after which it 
was lawful for him to drink his glass of beer. 

“On Mrs. Simpson’s insisting upon my going 
through this routine, and drinking all healths, [ 
told her I had a scruple of conscience, and could 
not submit to it till better informed ; and hoped 
she would not insist on it. She answered, ‘You 
certainly shall: you shall not drink at table un- 
less you drink the healths of the company as 
the others do. Mr. Wesley drinks healths; 
Mr. Fletcher does the same; but you will not 
do it, because of course you have more wisdom 
and piety than they have.’ To this I could not 
reply. I was in Rome, and it would have been 
absurd in me to have attempted to contend with 
the pope. The consequence was, I never had 
a drop of fluid with my meat during the rest of 
my stay at this place. ‘This was a sore trial to 
me, for I never had an easy deglutition, and 
was always obliged to sip with my food, in order 
to get it easily swallowed. 1 had now no help, 
but to take very small bits, and eat little; and 
then go out to the vile straining stone behind 
the kitchen, for some of the half- putrid pit water; 
and thus terminate my unsatisfactory meal.” 


Inconclusion, the Doctor sumsup his judg- 
ment with the declaration, that Kingswood 
was the worst school he had ever seen— 


| *I think so.’ 





dren of the preachers suffered great indigni- | 


ties, and both their souls and bodies were 
shamefully neglected—while the parlour 
boarders, the sons of wealthy parents, had 
every kind of respect paid them. 


‘What did he say ?’ 
say: I am not sure that he said so and so, if I 
have ever been there and seen him ;—and I am 
not sure that he did not say what I think I have 


just now told you.” ‘Why, Adam, I cannot | 


tell what you mean!’ ” 


Among other questions always asked be- 
fore admission, is the following, “ Are you in 
debt ?” 

“Through rather a whimsical incident, this 
question was likely to have deeply puzzled and 
nonplused Mr. Clarke. Walking in the street 
that morning with another preacher, a poor man 
asked a halfpenny. Mr. C. had none, but bor- 
rowed one from the preacher who was walking 
with him. ‘That preacher happening to go out 
of town, he could not see him during the day to 
repay this small sum. When he stood up with 
the others he knew not what to say, when the 
question, Are you in debt? should be proposed : 
he thought, ‘If I say J am in debt, they will ask 
me How much? when I say I owe one halfpenny, 
they will naturally suppose me to be a fool. If 
I say I am not in debt, this will be a lie; for I 
owe one halfpenny, and am as truly under the 
obligation to pay, as if the sum were twenty 
pounds, and while I owe that I cannot, consis- 


tently with eternal truth, say, J am not in debt.’ | 


He was now most completely within the horns 
of a dilemma; and which to take he knew not, 
and the question being put to him before he 


could make up his mind—‘ Mr. Clarke, are you | 
in debt?’ he dissolved the difficulty ina moment, | 


by answering—Not one PENNY.” 


Mr. Clarke was now removed from the 
Bradford to the Norwich Circuit. <A picture 
of the condition of a Methodist preacher at 
that time may be interesting :— 

“A family lived in the preachers’ house, and 
provided for them at so much per meal, and the 
bill was brought in to the stewards’ and leaders’ 
meeting at the end of the week, and discharged : 
and he was most certainly considered the best 
preacher who ate the fewest meals, because his 
bills were the smallest. In this respect Mr. 
Clarke excelled: he took only a little milk to 
his breakfast, drank no tea or coffee; and took 
nothing in the evening. Hence his bills were 
very small. Sometimes, but not often, the prea- 


it was perfectly disorganized—the little chil- chers were invited out, and this also contributed 


to lessen the expense.” 
“The coals in Norwich are remarkably bad, 
and it isa common custom to blow the fire 


almost continually, in order to keep it alive, or 


to perform the operations of cookery. * * * 


*I cannot | 


When Mr. C. entered on his lodging in the 


preachers’ house in this city, he found the bel. 
lows worn out, so that they would hold no wind; 
and the fire-riddle, or instrument by which they 
sifted the ashes and returned all the cinders to 
the grate, worn beyond use. The poker also 
was burnt to the stump. He said to Mrs. P., 
the housekeeper, ‘ Why do you not get new in- 
| struments here, or else get these repaired ?’— 
‘O dear, sir, we cannot do either, the society is 
so poor.’—‘ Is it so? well, something may be 
done. I cannot mend the poker, for that re- 
quires a forge ; but I think I can mend the del- 
lows and the riddle.’—*‘ Can you ?’—* Yes, if you 
can furnish me with a little leather, no matter, 
old or new, and an old tin kettle or saucepan. 
Take these pence, and go and bring me a hun- 
dred of twopenny tacks.’ An old pair of leathern 
small clothes, furnished him with materials for 
| mending the bellows; which he soon made air 
| tight: and an old saucepan, which he unsoldered 
by holding over the fire, furnished ¢in to mend 
the riddie. He borrowed a stab awl and a ham- 
mer, from a shoemaker, and getting an old pair 
of scissors, he cut out the tin, punched in it the 
necessary holes, used the tacks as rivets, having 
a flat iron for an anvil, which he held between 
his knees; and thus soon restored this necessary 
instrument to effective usefulness. Thus, at the 
| expense of twopence to himself, he made these 
| two instruments serviceable: and the stewards, 
seeing this, mustered courage to get the poker 
new bitted! 

“In thiscity he frequently cleaned and blacked 
his own shoes, and those of his brethren, as 
there was no person regularly employed to do 
this service.” 

«‘Tt was curious to see him set off from the 
chapel in Cherry Lane, his bags tied upon his 
back, and thus walk through the city of Norwich, 
and return in the same way, several days after, 
covered with dust or mud, and greatly fatigued. 
But this was far from being the worst: except 
at a very few places, the accommodations were 
exceedingly bad. Sometimes in the severest 
weeks of one of the most severe winters, he was 
obliged to lodge in a loft, where, through the 
floor he could see everything below ; and some- 
times in an out-house, where perhaps, for seven 
years together, there had not been a spark of 
fire lighted. The winter of 1783 was exceed- 
ingly severe, and the cold intense. * * * 

** He has sometimes carried with him a parcel 
of coarse brown paper, and with a hammer and 
chisel, payed up some of the larger crevices under 
the bed, to prevent him from total starvation! 
Add toall this, very homely food, and sometimes 
but little of it; which the poor people most 
readily shared with him who came to their houses 
and their hearts with the Gospel of their salva- 
tion.” 

“ Mr. C. preached in several new places, and 
among the rest in Diss, then, very unpromising, 
but now the head of a circuit. He has gone 
| frequently there, put up his horse at an inn, 
preached, paid tor his horse, and rode several 

miles to preach at some other place, without 
| any soul offering him even a morsel of bread: 
| and such was the state of his finances that both 
| he and his horse could not eat, and the poor 
| brute must not fast. What could three pounds 
| per quarter do, besides providing clothes, a few 
books, and all necessaries of life, the mere arti- 
| cles of food excepted; which, as we have seen, 
was furnished at the different places where he 
preached. These twelve pounds per ann. out of 
| which each preacher paid a guinea for the sup- 
| 
| 








port of superannuated preachers and preachers’ 
widows, was the whole salary of a Methodist 
itinerant preacher.” 

After about eleven months’ residence in 
Norfolk, (during which time he preached 
about 450 sermons, besides exhortations,) 
Mr. Clarke was appointed to the St. Austell 
Circuit, in Cornwall, and “a guinea was sent 
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him to defray his expenses” on a journey of 
nearly four hundred miles. Well may he 
say, “these were times in which no man 
from secular motives, could take up the work 
of a travelling preacher.” 

“ This (he says) was a fatiguing journey: he 
generally rode between forty and fifty miles per 
diem; and as he had but a guinea and a half- 
crown when he set out, he seldom had more than 
one slight meal in the day, as the keep of his 
horse required nearly all his cash. A penny 
loaf served for breakfast and dinner: as to sup- 

r he was always obliged to take something at 
the places where he rested for the night; but 
that was, generally, a very light repast.” 

In August 1785, Mr. Clarke was removed 
to Plymouth Dock—in 1786, to Jersey. 
Here it was that, having little or no travel- 
ling, he resumed his early studies, and with 
what success the world is already well aware 
—we have chosen to avoid entering upon 
this subject, having heretofore touched upon 
it. The fierce intolerance which was mani- 
fested everywhere about that time, raged 
even in the little island of Jersey, and the 
life of a Methodist Preacher was sometimes 
endangered by the insane passions of the 
mob. Mr. Clarke had his trials and suffer- 
ings in this way—but an anecdote of another 
kind may be worth relating :— 

“Having been appointed to preach one 
evening, in the beginning of January, at St. 
Aubin, * * ® he went to the town in com- 
Ey with the same young man who followed 

im out of the preaching-house, when he had 
so miraculous an escape from the mob; but be- 
cause of the snow they were obliged to follow 
the sea-mark all the way along the bey of St. 
Aubin. When they arrived at the town he was 
nearly benumbed with the cold, and with fatigue ; 
as it had blown hard with snow and sleet, and 
they were very wet, being obliged often to walk 
in the sea water, to keep out of the drifts that 
lay on the sands. He preached, but was almost 
totally exhausted. He was obliged to return to 
St. Helliers, which by the water mark along the 
bay, must have been between four and five miles: 
—much snow had fallen during the preaching, 
and the night became worse and worse. He 
set out, having had no kind of refreshment, and 
began to plod his way with faint and unsteady 
steps: at last a drowsiness, often the effect of 
intense cold when the principle of heat is almost 
entirely abstracted, fell upon him. He said to 
the young man, ‘ Frank, I can go no farther, 
till I get a little sleep—let me lie down a few 
minutes on one of these snow drifts, and then I 
shall getstrength to go on.’—Frank expostulated, 
—‘O Sir, you must not :—were you to lie down 
but a minute, you would never rise more.—-Do 
not fear, hold by me, and I will drag you on, 
and we shall soon get to St. Helliers.’ He an- 
swered, ‘ Frank, I cannot proceed,—I am only 
sleepy, and even two minutes will refresh me ;’ 
—and he attempted to throw himself upon a 
snow drift, which appeared to him with higher 
charms than the finest bed of down. Francis 
was then obliged to interpose the authority of 
his strength—pulled him up, and continued 
dragging and encouraging him, till with great 
a and difficulty he brought him to St. Hel- 
lers.”’ 

It may be well to add, that 

“* Several years after this, Francis, the young 
man above mentioned, who was a joiner, having 
come to London in order to better his situation, 
was by sickness, the death of his wife, and other 
circumstances, involved in debt, and ultimately 
thrown into prison by a ruthless creditor: —Mr. 
C., who happened to be in London at the time, 
(1796) heard the case, paid the debt, and deli- 
vered his friend, whom he had not heard of for 








nine or ten years, from his wretched circum- 
stances; and restored him to liberty, and to his 
motherless children. No kind or benevolent act, 
be it done to whom it may, ever loses its reward. 
It is laid up before God, and has its return ge- 
nerally in this, and often also in the coming 
WORLD.” 

In 1788 Mr. Clarke married—in 1789 he 
was appointed to the Bristol Cireuit—in 1790 
to Dublin—in 1791 to Manchester, and at 
this period the volume concludes—another, 
however, continuing the Memoir will, we 
presume, be shortly published. 





Whychcotte of St. John’s. 2 vols. London : 

E. Wilson. 

Tuese volumes are composed of sketches, 
anecdotes, and opinions, respecting “the 
court, the camp, the cloister, and the quar- 
ter-deck,” of which some are good and some 
bad; but as few are indifferent the work 
will be found amusing. In matters of state, 
the author is an ultra-whig, but in matters 
of church, an ultra-tory; he never troubles 
himself to reconcile these contradictions, but 
dashes onward, until, at length, he abruptly 
leaves the reader with the inexplicable feel- 
ings of puzzled pleasure. The author has 
seen much of life, but with the eye of obser- 
vation, rather than reflection ; he is, therefore, 
an amusing companion, but an unsafe guide. 
Few, however, are likely to be led by his 
preachings, and we shall, therefore, proceed 
to extract some of his stories, which are 
more likely to please our readers. 

‘‘A physician at Exeter was one day sum- 
moned to see, at Alphington, a man who was 
supposed to be in the last stage of consumption. 
He found the case by no means desperate ; the 
sufferer himself resigned and patient; and withal 
singularly well informed, acute, and intelligent. 
Considerable mystery seemed to hang over his 
past life. 

“Struck with the philosophy and fortitude of 
the stranger, and anxious to save him for the 
sake of his young and helpless family, Dr. 
was unremitting in his attentions, and had the 
good fortune to find his care repaid by the ra- 
pidly returning health of his patient. Calling 
one Sunday evening to take his leave, he found 
the invalid listening to his two eldest children, 
who were reading the Bible aloud. The Doc- 
tor congratulated him upon being able to say 
‘good bye’ to his medical attendant, and ut- 
tered some common-place compliment upon the 
nature of his employment. 

«« © Yes, sir,’ was his reply, ‘my present posi- 
tion is a strange one; though God forbid that 
my children—’ said he, as he patted their heads 
and dismissed them to rest—‘ should be such as 
myself. You will think it both hypocritical and 
unnatural, when I tell you that 1 am Robertson 
the burglar. You must have heard of me, sir.’ 

“ * Often,’ said the Doctor, faintly. 

***Tt could scarcely be otherwise,’ returned 
the other in a lower tone. ‘There is not a 
county gaol in the kingdom, nor a judge on the 
bench, nor a country bank of any note, that I 
am not personally acquainted with. You have 
treated me kindly, generously, forbearingly. 
The day may come when I may be able to show 
you that I appreciate your worth, though I can- 
not imitate it. But to time present. The city 
police have ferreted out my retreat. A Bow- 
street officer will be down to-morrow: he will 
visit you before nine o’clock. You see we have 
our sources of secret intelligence, as well as the 
minions in power. I do not choose you should 
be taken by surprise. See him or not, as you 
please: this time I defy him and them. But it 
is due to you, sir, that I should myself tell you 














whom you have been attending, and by whom 
you stand a chance of being questioned.’ 

“The police officer arrived. Robertson was 
apprehended. Two old blundering bankers— 
one of them went into the Gazette about six 
weeks afterwards—affected to be half wild with 
apprehension, at learning that the notorious 
bank burglar was in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. While the county magistrate who 
presided over the proceedings—he enlightens 
Brighton with his wisdom at present—expressed 
the most virtuous indignation that such a mis- 
creant was permitted to exist— 

“‘ «Our capital,’ said one. 

“The public welfare,’ echoed the other. 

“ *T live in perpetual apprehension,’ chimed 
the senior. 

***The safety of the city of Exeter,’ roared 
the junior. 

‘« « Experience’—began the elder banker in 
a solemn tone— 

“ « Makes fools wise,’ said Robertson, finish- 
ing the sentence for him, and with enviable non- 
chalance addressing the chair. ‘You need, 
gentlemen, be under no apprehension. There 
is not a Bank in Exeter worth robbing. Mr. ——, 
you are extremely vivaci idering you 
are not a man of mettle—you understand me. 
It might be as well though, if your clerks were 
a little more correct in their figuring : for allow 
me to observe to you, that in Ledger B. pages 
5, 7, and 63, the balances are cast up wrong. 
You will find the read total put in pencil at the 
bottom of the page; the false total scored 
through! Excuse the liberty, Mr. ——j; the 
temptation was irresistible.’ 

“Mr. sidled down the Mayor’s chamber 
in double quick time; and was never heard to 
mention the name of Robertson the Cracksman 
afterwards. 

‘* Against that worthy no charge could be sub- 
stantiated; and he was accordingly dismissed, 
and the following day he disappeared: and the 
Doctor thought they had met for the last time. 
Many years afterwards, the Doctor’s second son 
was in Paris: and was astonished to find him- 
self an object of unceasing attention toa Mon- 
sieur de who loaded him with civilities, 
and to whose kindness there appeared no end 
or limit. He mentioned to his father the in- 
numerable attentions this friendly foreigner had 
shown him ;—the way in which all his wishes 
were anticipated and his amusements provided 
for ;—and concluded by observing— 

“Were I his son he could not lavish on 
me greater and more constant attention.’ 

**The Doctor joined his son at Paris on the 
accession of Louis Philippe. As they were cross- 
ing towards the Tuileries, ‘See,’ cries the 
young man, ‘here comes the Citizen King and 
his family. That on his right hand is the Duc 
de Nemours, attended as usual by my myste- 
rious friend M. de St. P 

“De St. what?’ said the doctor, looking 
up in amaze, and staring till his eyes seemed 
ready to start from their sockets. ‘Do I 
dream? ’Tis Robertson the cracksman, and 
in the royal cortege!’ ” 

Passing, like the author, without ceremony, 
from one topic to another, we extract the 
following example of “ an odd position” :— 

‘*During the Bankers’ fever, in the memo- 
rable Christmas of 1824, the epidemic reached 
Cambridge, and visited those saturnine guar- 
dians of the ‘University chest’—the Messrs. 
Mortlocks. Symptoms of a severe run were all 
at once unequivocal: but Messrs. Mortlocks 
were ‘wise in their generation,’ and determined 
to meet it with an unusual display of dignity. 
They were fortunate enough to be related toa 
Bishop, then head of one of the Colleges in Cam- 
bridge, who possessed, and most deservedly, 
considerable influence both with Town and Gown. 
Him they persuaded to stand behind their Coun- 
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ter and exchange their paper. The experi- 
ment was novel and succeeded. But the scene 
in the Banking House on that eventful morn- 
ing was somewhat unique. Wilkie would have 
rejoiced to witness it. The rear was occupied 
by anxious clerks, and their still more anxious 
masters. The foreground was crowded with 
greasy graziers, bawling market-women, and 
godless gownsmen, who one and all wanted 
faith—at least in the firm—all striving, all strug- 
gling, which should first reach the counter, and 
face the prelate. While midway stood the good 
little bishop, perched upon a stool—wig, silk 
apron, and shovel-hat all complete—brandishing 
a bundle of filthy paper in one hand, and a small 
hand-scuttle full of sovereigns in the other—and 
labouring away in his new vocation with singu- 
lar zeal and cheerfulness. Altogether the tableau 
was curious: and the bishop’s situation, sur- 
rounded by the mammon of unrighteousness, 
may be unhesitatingly termed ‘ AN ODD Post- 
TION.’ ” 

A daughter of the celebrated Sterne, by 
Mrs. Draper, is introduced into this work, 
she appears to have inherited something of 
her father’s wit and eccentricity. 

‘* She ventures not unfrequently ona repartee. 
T cannot say I think them peculiarly happy. 
The following isa fairspecimen. She had been 
baited incessantly about her religious opinions 
by a young man, a common-place puppy, the 
son, or the nephew, or the brother, I declare I 
can’t say which, for I never thought the fact 
worth ascertaining, of one of the prebends of 
Durham. She had listened to his niaiseries 
wit’: exemplary patience for several days, when 
ona sudden it seemed to occur to her, that even 
to forbearance there are limits. He resumed 
the attack this morning, with—Mrs. » what 
first made you sceptical ?’ 

“ ¢ The lives,’ said she, looking him full in the 
face—‘ of the Dean and Chapter of Durham.” 

But the pleasantest pages in the work, to 
many readers will be, probably, the few 
letters of Sir Humphry Davy to a distin- 
guished living poet, which are inserted in 
the second volume. We extract one, not be- 
cause it is the best, but because it is among 
the shortest :— 

“ Royal Institution, Albemarle Street. 

“My Dear C——, Though many weeks 
have passed away since I have given you any 
visible signs of remembrance, yet, trust me, 
thoughts, creative thoughts concerning you, full 
of hope and consolation, have been very often 
in my mind. 

“ Business and the myriads of feeble impres- 
sions, peculiar children of London, have debili- 
tated my spirit, and you are not weaker in body 
than I am in mind. Yet I hope for a resur- 
rection from the grave of listlessness ; and the 
SPIRIT that connects us together, whose chil- 
dren we are, has (I feel certain) already more 
‘deeply interfused’ himself into your frame 
pregnant with health and renovation. 

“T have been lecturing on galvanism, to au- 
diences generally consisting of from three to 
four hundred men, women, and children. They 
thought proper to be pleased, and I shall go on 
experimenting and predicating for a month 
longer. Oh, that I could at the end of that 
time but breathe the breeze which sweeps over 
your lake, and view the red light of the last 
beams of the mountains reflected from your 
face. 

“But this cannot be. Another spring will 
bring new hopes—hopes more intense, more 
likely to be realized ! 

“You know - He is a good, ener- 
getic man, full of the spirit of life. This spirit 
has induced him to love a woman called . 
whom you formerly knew. He wishes much to 
learn what is your opinion of her honour and 

















her character. Will you give a line of infor- 
mation respecting her in your next letter. It 
will be useful to , and will perhaps save 
him from mischief. 

“*T shall be very anxious to read ‘——.’ 
I shall not read it as a poem, but as part of the 
mind of a man whom in prosperity or adversity, 
sickness or health, here or hereafter, I cannot 
cease to love and to respect. 





“H. Davy.” 





The Life and Works of Lord Byron. Vol. 
XIV. London: Murray. 
‘Tue Field of Waterloo’ and ‘ Mount Par- 
nassus,’ though both from the poetic pencil 
of Turner, are not in our estimation the best 
illustrations of the verse of this volume : they 
are, nevertheless, bright bits of art. Here 
we have ‘Cain,’ ‘ Werner,’ ‘The Age of 
Bronze,’ and ‘The Island:’ the first and last 
of these we have always considered as of sur- 


| passing beauty: ‘ Werner’ is strangely prosaic 


and tedious, with fine snatches of human 
nature here and there : ‘ The Age of Bronze’ 
seems written as a task, and, though vigor- 
ous in many places, is weak compared to 
that dread Scripture Mystery, ‘ Cain.’ They 
are garnished round with the opinions and 
commentaries of poets, critics, and divines. 
Of these, Sir E. Bridges is perhaps the best, 
for he writes as he feels; Jeffrey, the most 
pointed and smart, for he writes as the editor 
of the Edinburgh Review, on whom the eyes 
of many are turned ; and Heber, the dullest, 
for he writes to contradict Jeffrey. That ex- 
cellent person has been overrated, we fear, 
both as a man of talent and a critic—but he 
is past and gone—and 
Dulness is sacred in a sound divine. 

Other divines, however, could be as dull 
without any difficulty: as we find from the 
recorded opinions of an eminent churchman, 
concerning ‘ Cain, a Mystery’:— 

** Your noble employer has deceived you, Mr. 
Murray: he has profited by the celebrity of his 
name to palm upon you obsolete trash, the very 
off-scourings of Bayle and Voltaire, which he 
has made you pay for as though it were first- 
rate poetry and sound metaphysics. But I tell 
you (and, if you doubt it, you may consult any 


| of the literary gentlemen who frequent your 








reading-room) that this poem, this ‘ Mystery,’ 
with which you have insulted us, is nothing 
more than acento from Voltaire’s novels, and 
the most objectionable articles in Bayle’s Dic- 
tionary, served up in clumsy cuttings of ten 
syllables, for the purpose of giving it the guise 
of poetry.” 

Sir Walter Scott, to whom the Poem was 
inscribed, writes of it thus :— 

“T accept, with feelings of great obligation, 
the flattering proposal of Lord Byron to prefix 
my name to the very grand and tremendous 
drama of ‘Cain.’ I may be partial to it, and 
you will allow I have cause; but I do not know 
that his Muse has ever taken so lofty a flight 
amid her former soarings. He has certainly 
matched Milton on his own ground. Some part 
of the language is bold, and may shock one class 
of readers, whose line will be adopted by others 
out of affectation or envy. But then they must 
condemn the ‘Paradise Lost,’ if they have a 
mind to be consistent. The fiend-like reasoning 
and bold blasphemy of the fiend and of his pupil 
lead exactly to the point which was to be ex- 
pected,—the commission of the first murder, 
and the ruin and despair of the perpetrator.” 

The poem is sad, and a terrific one: sub- 
limity is its ruling feature. There are, never- 
theless, passages of such domestic loveliness, 





as we cannot readily find anywhere else. 
We know little in the “er of our poetry, 
so femininely natural, and noble, as the so- 
liloquy of Adah in the presence of Cain and 
Lucifer :— 


Adah. Oh, my mother! theu 

Hast pluck’d a fruit more fatal to thine offspring 

Than to thyself; thou at the least hast pass’d 

Thy youth in Paradise, in innocent 

And happy intercourse with happy spirits : 

But we, thy children, ignorant of Eden, 

Are girt about by demons, who assume 

The words of God, and tempt us with our own 

Dissatisfied and curious thoughts—as thou 

Wert work’d on by the snake, in thy most flush’d 

And heedless, harmless wantonness of bliss, 

1 cannot answer this immortal thing 

Which stands before me ; I cannot abhor him ; 

1 look upon him with a pleasing fear, 

And yet I fly not from him: in his eye 

There is a fastening attraction which 

Fixes my fluttering eyes on his; my heart 

Beats quick ; he awes me, and yet draws me near, 

Nearer and nearer :—Cain—Cain—save me from him 
Cain. What dreads my Adah? This is no ill spirit. 
Adah. He is not God—nor God’s: I have beheld 

The cherubs and the seraphs; he ]ooks not 

Like them. 


Cain. But there are spirits loftier still— 
The archangels. 
Lucifer. And still loftier than the archangels. 


Adah. Ay—but not blessed. 

We have no further space for quotation, 
and but little for remark. We have been 
amused, and offended, and pleased with the 
notes on these poems—we see there is much 
truth in the saying of Pope, that 

Ten judge wrong for one who writes amiss. 

The editor has given the poet and his critics 
fair play—there is the poem, and there are 
their opinions; it is much easier to compre- 
hend the “ Mystery” of Byron, than recon- 
cile the judgments of his reviewers ; and this 
must ever be the case when critics refuse to 
write from their own feelings, but criticize to 
please a coterie or to gratify a faction. 





Don Quixote. Illustrated by George Cruik- 
shank. To which is prefixed a Memoir of 
the Author, by Thomas Roscoe. Vol. I. 
London: Wilson. 

Amonest works of imagination, few have 

enjoyed a greater reputation than Don 

Quixote. It has been translated into all the 

European languages, and is, in this country, as 

familiarly known as the best works in our own 

literature; yet we must confess, that we have 
no translation at all worthy the inimitable 
original. Mr. Roscoe has here selected Smol- 
lett’s, and we should have done the same, 
because, though it is less literal and accurate, 
it presents more of the general spirit of the 
work than any other. It is, however, far too 
late to offer any critical opinion on the work, 
and the only subjects for observation in the 
present edition are the Memoir and the IIlus- 
trations. Mr. Roscoe has wisely availed him- 
self of the labours of Rios and Pellicer. The 
zeal and indefatigable perseverance of both 
these writers in their inquiries into every- 
thing relating to the life of Cervantes, led to 
the discovery of many new and interesting 
facts, with which Mr. Roscoe’s Memoir is 
enriched. We must, however, allude to 
one error—“ It is,” he observes, “ a coinci- 
dence, that has been more than once re- 
marked upon, that the brilliant and success- 
ful career of the author of Don Quixote 
reached its term on the same day with that 
of our immortal Shakspeare.”—It is strange 
that we find the same observation in all the 

Spanish memoirs of Cervantes ; and the coin- 

cidence, as it is called, has been not only 

“ more than once,” but more than one hun- 
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dred times remarked on, and yet it is not 
true! Cervantes died in Spain on the 23rd 
of April, 1616, and Shakspeare, in England, 
on the 28rd of April, 1616; but, as the 
Spaniards had long before adopted the Re- 
formed Kalendar, which the English did not 
adopt till long after, the same difference in 
reckoning the days of the month existed 
between the two nations at that time, as does 
now between the Russians and the other 
European nations: and consequently Cer- 
yantes died eleven days before Shakspeare. 

As Mr. Roscoe has most judiciously availed 
himself of the Life written by Pellicer, we 
are somewhat surprised that he did not con- 
sult the Notes of that able editor, and by 
their aid correct some, or, rather, almost 
all the notes of Smollett and Jarvis which 
he has admitted, and which are often ab- 
surdly erroneous—the very first of Smollett’s 
about the puzzling duelos y quebrantos of 
the phe 4 is perfect nonsense. The Me- 
moir of Mr. Roscoe, however, is a great im- 
rovementon all preceding. The Illustrations 
y G. Cruikshank are good, though open to 
the objections urged so forcibly last week by 
Elia; and, on the whole, this cheap edition 
ought to be acceptable to the public—atleast, 
till some one of our excellent Spanish scholars 
shall favour us with an entirely new transla- 
tion. This task is not so difficult as hereto- 
fore: the most obscure passages have been 
ably illustrated; and we hear, from Spain, 
that, early in this month, the first volume of a 
new edition, with ample annotations, will 
be published by Clemencin, the learned Se- 
eretary of the Royal Academy of History, 
and the high reputation of this gentleman 
induces us to believe that it will not be un- 
worthy the fame of the original work. 





The Dramatic Works and Poems of James 
Shirley, now first collected. With Notes 
by the late William Gifford, Esq. And 
additional Notes, by the Rev. Alexander 
Dyce. 6 vols. London: Murray. 

In literature, as in politics, the world is fierce 

with party zeal, and instead of all joining in 

admiration of mind, wherever and under 
whatever form it presents itself, each man 
desires to set up some little intellectual idol of 
his own, which he calls on others to fall down 
and worship. Poetry, which is valucless 
but in its humanizing influence, has, in all 
its relations, and in all the well-beloved names 
with which it is associated, long been a sub- 
ject of controversy, instead of a bond of union; 
and from the schismatic spirit which has in- 
fluenced the parties, discussion has rather 
closed men’s hearts, than enlarged their feel- 
ingsand affections. In relation to this subject, 
what is or can be the difference between art 
and nature, the Shibboleth of the adverse fac- 
tions? Poetry, is not and cannot be the sub- 
ject matter of a poem—neither the sun, the 
moon, nor the stars, the universal theme on 
which poets of all grades, all ages, and all na- 
tions have written down their fancies, and 
their “feigned conceits,” are in themselves 
poetical—they only awaken feelings in a 
poet, and so may a steam-engine or a tea- 
kettle—and will too, if he look through them 
to their wide relations in connexion with 
man, his affections, and his passions. The 
sin, and moon, and starry heavens fill us 
with thoughts of infinity, eternity, and omni- 
potence—but have those “with darkness 





compassed round” no like thoughts? The 
truth is, such subjects affect the reason, not 
the passions, and that only which affects 
the passions has any relation to poetry, and 
that only affects the passions which has in it 
some touch of humanity. The contemplation 
of “the greater and the lesser lights,” and 
their wondrous revolutions, humble us to the 
dust—no less so, in its fixedness and eternal 
immobility, that star, which 

Was in ocean waves yet never wet ; 

But firm is fixt, and sendeth light from farre 

To all, that in the wide deepe wandring arre. 
But the poetry—the interest—the link that 
connects this lone star with humanity, is 
given by the poet, for in itself it is not dis- 
tinguishable from other stars ;—and is not 
distinguished by one in ten thousand. With 
the glories of the heavens we are familiar 
from infancy—they pass unheeded, or awaken 
thoughts to be “in endless mazes lost” —they 
are, indeed, an ever-enduring miracle, but so 
is a stock, astone, a grain of sand, or a grain 
of mustard seed—they have lost their mira- 
culous character, and ceased to awe, astonish, 
or arouse the feelings ;—but the miracle is 
newly wrought in their influence on the poet ; 
and our admiration is awakened when we 
read of “ this most excellent canopy the air, 
this brave o’erhanging firmament, this majes- 
tical roof fretted with golden fire’—as at a 
new creation. So the rude marble block out 
of which Michael Angelo chiselled his 
‘ Moses,’ is more wonderful than the statue, 
yet we reserve our admiration for the latter. 
So is a butterfly more wonderful than Spen- 
ser’s description of that which seemed “ to 
flutter among the olives wantonly” on the 
tapestry of the Tritonian goddess, 

The velvet nap which on his wings doth lie, 

The silken down with which his back is dight, 

His broad out-stretched horns, his airy thighs, 

His glorious colours, and bis glisteriny eyes. 
Yet this description, though in its literal 
accuracy it might almost serve for the Ento- 
mological Magazine, awakens more admira- 
tion than all the butterflies on earth. Poetry 
is the halo with which genius encircles and 
glorifies everything : and who can foretell what 
will awaken the sleeping spirit which by its 
potent art can colour all things to the mood 
of its own mind,—breathe into them the breath 
of life and of living beauty? Poetry seems 
tous to be the actual or probable impression 
which real or imaginary circumstances has 
or would have on the imagination under ex- 
citement; and the real difference between the 
old and the latter school of poets is, that the 
one feels and the otherthinks—the one left all 
to impulse, the other to reason, or, as Cowley 
said of Virgil, 

— Made that art which was a rage. 
Poetry, as old Montaigne observes, “ does 
not exercise, but ravishes and overwhelms 
the judgment.” The old poets seem always 
to have been ravished or overwhelmed— 
words came rushing from their excited 
feeling. ‘This is peculiarly characteristic 
of the old dramatic writers. There is none 
of the coxcombry of se/f apparent in their 
works—they assumed forms, and habits, and 
manners, by the force of strong imagina- 
tion, and, giving way to impulse, they bodied 
torth their fine creations—they were always 
plastic to circumstances and universal nature. 

The peculiar character of this our national 
drama oe been traced by many to the Refor- 
mation. We know not how this can well be 





done directly, though the translation of the 
Bible and other circumstances may have had 
their influence—but, indirectly, we have no 
doubt the Reformation had great influence— 
it awakened hopes, and fears, and doubts, 
and speculations that came warm from the 
heart, not cold from the understanding. 
Shirley, whose collected works are now before 
us, was the farthest removed from the excit- 
ing causes, and was the last of a generation. 
In his times, speculations had grown to con- 
victions, and had their consequences— 
opinions were banded against opinions—first 
one triumphed and then another—but the 
reign of Charles the Second was in every- 
thing the wild excitement of a triumph, and 
the horned hoof of the “ mad rout” trampled 
on everything; our poets nolonger appealed 
to the universal heart of man, but to a fac- 
tion and its patronage. 

To those who admire the old writers, this 
republication of Shirley well be most welcome. 
The work was originally undertaken by the 
late Mr. Gifford, and announced as forthcom- 
ing at least fifteen or eighteen years ago, yet 
it appears, that, on his death, “no memoranda 
were discovered among his papers, either for 
that portion of Shirley’s writings which were 
yet to be reprinted, or for a biographical me- 
moir of the author.” It was necessary, there- 
fore, that some person should perfect the 
work, and we know no one who could have 
been more judiciously selected than Mr. Dyce. 


The six volumes contain thirty-seven 
Dramas, with the Poems, and a Biographical 
Memoir. The latter is miserably meagre, 
although Mr. Dyce appears to have examined 
all the probable sources whence information 
could be derived—some dates, however, are 
corrected, and some few facts added. There 
were few incidents in Shirley's life at all 
worth recording. He was educated for the 
church, but soon became a convert to the 
Catholic faith. “That he was induced to 
change his religion,” says Mr. Dyce, “by no 
interested motives, and that throughout the 
remainder of his days he steadily adhered to 
the new faith, which he had conscientiously 
embraced, there is every reason to believe.” 
Having resigned his living, he became a 
teacher or master of the Grammar School at 
St. Alban’s, but soon tiring of that drudgery, 
he came to London, andaccording to Anthony 
Wood, “set up for a play-maker.” On 
the closing of the theatres in 1642, Shirley 
joined the king's party ; but when the cause 
became hopeless, he returned privately to 
London, and followed “ his old trade of teach- 
ing school,” and there is reason, says Mr. 
Dyce, to believe that he pursued his honour- 
able employment in easy, though not in 
affluent, circumstances, to the termination of 
his life. Though the Restoration brought the 
theatre again into fashion, we do not find 
that Shirley again became a contributor. 
These few facts are principally gleaned from 
Wood, and we shall conclude in his words :— 


“* At length, after Mr. Shirley had lived.... 
in various conditions, and had seen much of the 
world, he with his second wife Frances were 
driven by the dismal conflagration that happened 
in London an. 1666, from their habitation near 
to Fleet Street, into the parish of St. Giles’s in 
the Fields in Middlesex, where being in a man- 
ner overcome with aflrightments, disconsolations, 
and other miseries, occasion’d by that fire and 
their losses, they both died within the compass 
of a natural day: whereupon their bodies were 
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buried in one grave in the yard belonging to the 
said church of St. Giles’s, on the 29th of Octo- 
ber, 1666.” 

Shirley does not, in our opinion, rank high 
among his contemporaries. He was an 
honest, sincere, and amiable man, and these 
are the true sources of many of the fine and 
noble sentiments scattered throughout his 


plays, and of the gentle music and melody of 
H 


is language—he wrote from the heart—he 
has little vigour, and less depth of feeling— 
he never anatomizes or lays bare a passion, 
or worms out the heart ofa mystery in human 
nature—he has no depth, pathos, or intense 
passion, but is often tender, gentle, and touch- 
ing. His comedies are better than his tra- 
gedies, but there is everywhere the same de- 
licate handling—his characters are sketched, 
rather than boldly drawn—his humour is plea- 
sant, rather than vigorous and overflowing. 
The hand of the editor is not often mani- 
fest in these volumes—but it would be unjust 
from this circumstance to judge of his labours. 
A contemporary states that the text of the 
old editions is generally correct—if so, the 
circumstance deserved special mention ; but 
upon this hint, we hunted out from our piles 
of strange papers, two or three original edi- 
tions of these plays, and certainly a careful 
comparison of them does not confirm the 
judgment—for instance, in ‘ ‘Whe Sister,’ a 
third of the prose of the play is printed as 
blank verse. ‘To us, therefore, this edition 
is most acceptable, and we acknowledge a 
debt due to Mr. Murray for thus contributing 
to perfect a valuable series: no past expe- 
rience could, we fear, have led him to hope 
for a remuncrative sale. 


The Wizard of the North, and other Poems. 
By the Hon. Henry Liddell. Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. 


Tuere is pleasing poetry and much good 
feeling in this little book ; and as the leading 
poem is in memory of one every way worthy 
of honour, Sir Walter Scott, our young author 
has inscribed the fruits of his fancy to Mrs. 


Lockhart and Miss Ann Scott. The strains 
in which the great poet’s merits of mind and 
heart are recorded, will be welcomed by 
many for their truth. We generally look 
kindly on the labours of the muse : we accept 
it as the mark of an elegant mind and sus- 
ceptible heart, and treat the poet as one who 
indulges in noble, though unprofitable specu- 
lations, and looks on nature with other eyes 
than those which meditate a mortgage. 

In the sentiments expressed in the con- 
cluding lines we heartily join :— 

Ye that have known the subject of my song, 

The notes of grief in tenderer strain prolong ! 
Recall those pleasant hours that glided by, 
Lit with the sunshine of his glowing eye, 
When all-inspired, the Poet would rehearse 
Some stirring deed in legendary verse, 
And wake to memory the wild alarms 
That roused the Border Chivalry to arms; 
Or when the changing tone, pathetic, low, 
Roll’d ’neath the shadows of his dark’ning brow, 
In some sad tale of Scotland’s olden time, 
Recorded vengeance, suffering, and crime. 
So the clear river, dancing in the ray, 
Reflects the brilliance of the summer day, 
Or murmurs mournfully beneath the shade 
Of high o’erarching rocks, and gioomy forest glade. 
In him we saw that rarest union join’d, 
Of boundless talents with the simplest mind. 
No bitter controversies vex'd his brain, 
No wit that wanton’d in another’s pain ; 
Th’ invidious cavil, or the critic’s sneer, 
Provoked no anger, and inspired no fear ; 
T he shafts of malice flew, but harmless fell— 
For who that wrote so much e’er wrote so well? 





Who else can look upon that scene of strife, 
The labours of a literary lite, 

Nor wish one single page, one single word, 
For Virtue’s sake, unwritten or unheard ? 
Be this thy glory, Scorr! (how few may crave 
An equal right to hopes beyond the grave,) 
That one undeviating moral still 

Is drawn from every tale of good or ill— 

That vice, howe’er successful for a time, 

Incurs at last the penalty of crime : 

But he that hopes for happiness above, 

On earth that values friendship, fame, or love, 
Must keep the path of duty, rarely trod, 

Be just to man, and faithful to his God. 


The ‘Vampire Bride’ is a wild ballad, 
with much strange fancy and freedom of 
versification. 


Moral and Political Sketch of the United 
States of North America. By Achille 
Murat. London: Effingham Wilson. 

Tue author of this clever work is the son of 

the brave but unfortunate King of Naples: 

all who are allied by blood to the Bonapartes 
seem to have a touch of the family genius. 

Were the work little to our mind, we could 

not speak harshly of aught that reminded 

us of “Him of the Snowy Plume;” but 
the book has no need of our sympathy: 
it is the work of a shrewd and observant 
man—liberal also, both in devotion and 
politics, and one who has an eye for the 
picturesque, and a talent for describing it. 
If we thought that our readers would forgive 
us, we could quote some sagacious and hu- 
morous passages, and many scenes in which 
the strange and varied life of the backwoods- 
men are delineated. But Mrs. Trollope’s 
book, Stuart’s volumes, and one by Fergus- 
son, have, we fear, more than satisfied public 
expectation, and we must seek fresh fields 
and pastures new for its entertainment. 

Meanwhile, we cordially recommend Achille 

Murat’s work to all who wish to know Ame- 

rica and her people intimately. 


Time’s Telescope for 1833. 
wood, Gilbert & Piper. 
Tuts is a work which has hitherto been re- 
ceived with much approbation by the world, 
and we see nothing in the present volume to 
hinder it from being as popular as the best 
of its forerunners. ‘The biographies of emi- 
nent persons are brief and just; and the 
‘Notes of a Naturalist’ are worthy of being 
perused oftener than once by the most care- 
less reader. The astronomical occurrences 
are valuable, and the remarks on celestial 
phenomena will sustain the reputation which 
Mr. Barker enjoys. We may add, that the 
biographies are illustrated by engraved 
heads, and the astronomical occurrences by 
explanatory sketches, nor are the ‘ Notes of 
the Naturalist’ altogether without embellish- 

ment. 


London: Sher- 


‘© Miserrimus.” 
Tue author of ‘ Miserrimus’ has addressed to 
us astrong letter of remonstrance. He protests 
against our engrafting pleasantries on his work, 
by asserting, that his hero stabbed his best 
friend behind his back to try the metal of a new 
knife, and that he conducted his bride home 
by a private road that he might give her a proof 
of his taste in landscape gardening—further, 
that it was not necessary for the correction of 
his taste, that we should call upon the heirs 
of his hero to challenge him—and that he con- 
siders the bitterness of the review to have its 
origin in personal ill-will, because he was here- 








—_—_— 


tofore personally attacked in this paper. The 
substantive part of this charge,—at least, what 
we consider so,—that the review was written with 
personal ill-will, both in the assertion itself, and 
the reason assigned in proof, is, beyond all 
doubt, a mistake. Since this paper has been 
under the control of the present editor, the 
writer has never been once named or referred 
to, and it was from his own letter that we 
first heard that he was the author of ‘ Miser. 
rimus.’ As to calling upon the heirs to 
resent the insult offered to the memory of their 
ancestor, it was a mere flourish of trumpets; 
those days of chivalrous feeling are long 
since past: we might call till doomsday, but 
none would come at our calling. The assigning 
motives to a madman,—which we must consider 
his hero to have been,—was, perhaps, absurd; 
but, certainly those assigned are not more 
strange than some set down in “ the print-book” 
as influential: we gave a specimen or two last 
week—let us here take one from the opening of 
the volume :— 

“ Almost the earliest incident of which I have 
now a recollection, was a visit I was permitted 
to make at the house of a school-fellow. We lay 
in different beds in the same room. He wasa 
quiet, affectionate, kind boy, who by his good-hu- 
mour and endearing vivacity had won the hearts 
of all who domesticated with him. In the morn- 
ing he asked me how I had slept? I replied, in 
a voice that howled with rage, and with the 
spirit of the demon looking out at my eyes, ‘I 
have remained awake the whole night, and I have 
cried through every minute of it, in order that I 
may be able to show a sick face to your father, 
and declare that you have tormented and beaten 
me.’” 

When this is one of a gentleman's earliest re- 
collections, the remainder of his story should be 
of bread and water, and other cooling diet. 
However, upon this point, the public must de- 
termine between us. We condemned the book 
heartily and sincerely, and we abide by the judg- 
ment; but we do not the less regret that any- 
thing written in this paper should have given 
pain to an amiable man, who, though hasty in 
resenting what he considered personal offence, 
was equally promptin acknowledging that he had 
mistaken our motives and feelings.—Having 
had occasion to revert to this work, we shall, 
through the kindness of a correspondent, offer 
proof that we truly interpreted the touching 
and humble word upon the tombstone. 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


Saturday, Feb. 2, 1833. 

Sir,—Your notice of a work entitled “ Miserrimus” 
appears to me defective by the omission of two facts, 
which I take the liberty to supply. ’ 

Ist. The story is founded on anutterly mistaken notion 
of the character of the individual to whom the inscrip- 
tion on the stone in Worcester Cathedral applies. 

2nd. The author is not even original in hiserror. _ 

«* Miserrimus” was a pious clergyman, named Morris, 
who, for non-conformity, was deprived of his benefice 
soon after the accession of William ILI. He was there- 
fore “‘a sufferer for conscience-sake,” not a person of 
flagitious conduct. He was destitute, to the end ofa 
long life, of all means of support, except what were 
supplied by the charity of the Jacobites, and it was in 
compliance with his own request, but in allusion to this 
misery, that the sole word ‘* Miserrimus”’ was inscri 
on his gravestone. ’ 

The following fine sonnet by Wordsworth, published 
many years since, may show whence the author of the 
novel derived his idea of the poor man’s wickedness:— 

“ Miserrimus !’’ and neither name nor date, 

Prayer, text, or symbol, graven upon the stone; 

Nought but that word assigned to the unknown, 

That solitary word—to separate 

From all, and cast acloud around the fate 

Of him who lies beneath. Most wretched one, 

Who chose his epitaph ? Himself alone 

Could thus have dared the grave to agitate, 

And claim, among the dead, this awful crown ; 

Nor doubt that He marked also for his own, 

Close to these cloistral steps a burial-place, 

That every foot might fall with heavier tread, 

Trampling upon his vileness. Stranger, pass 

Softly! To save the contrite, Jesus bled. 
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Encyclopedia Britannica, Part XXXIV. Edin- 
burgh: Black. 
Tuts is the really cheap Encyclopedia, for that 
only is cheap which is excellent. The pre- 
sent number contains, among other good arti- 
cles, ‘Chili,’ by Dr. Gillies—‘ China,’ by John | 
Barrow, Secretary of the Admiralty—‘ Chivalry,’ 
by Sir Walter Scott—‘ Chromatics,’ by Dr. 
Young, late Secretary of the Board of Longitude 
—and ‘Chronology,’ by Mr. Galloway, Professor 
in the College at Sandhurst. Now that the 
country is being deluged with diluted stuff, com- 
nded from Germany and America, what hope 
is there for the science and the literature of 
England, that publishers dare ever again venture 
on such another work as this? 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


‘The Christian Philosopher, by William Mar- 
tin. —This belongs to a class of publications 
which we praise with pleasure, and censure with 
regret. It is an attempt to combine instruction 
in the leading principles of physical science 
with the enforcement of the great truths of re- 
ligion, and teach youth 

To look through Nature up to Nature’s God. 

The compilation is on the whole judicious, but 
there are some errors in the scientific part, which 
ought to have been avoided. It is strange to 
see the Linnean system of Zoology adopted in 
preference to that of Cuvier; the A/ollusce are 
classed under the head Vermes—what a strange 
worm is an oyster! 


‘A Brief View of Sacred History, by Esther 
Copley.’—This little work is well designed, 
but its attempts to make “ instruction level to 
the meanest capacity,” are too obvious and too 
ostentatious. It would be better to attempt 
raising the capacity, than lowering the standard 
of excellence. 

‘ John Hopkins’s Notions on Political Economy.’ 
—This is a creditable attempt to teach the lead- 
ing principles of Political Economy by means of 
illustrative tales. The writer does not equal 
Harriet Martineau either in depth of science or 
range of fancy, but is still pleasing and instruc- 
tive. 

‘ Stories from German Writers, with an Interli- 
near Translation.’— Whenever a favourable op- 
portunity offers, we shall examine the pretensions 
of the new systems of education that have been 
proposed. ‘This little work though published 
as part of asystem, possesses great independent 
merit, and will be found a valuable aid to every 
German student, no matter what plan he may 
pursue. 


‘A Compendious German Grammar, by Professor 
Bernays.’—The former edition of this Grammar 
was received with merited favour by the public; 
in the present, many judicious improvements 
have been made, and it is now one of the best 
guides to the knowledge of the German lan- 
guage that youthful students can command. 

‘ Gesenius’ Manual Lexicon.’—When the larger 
Lexicon of Gesenius may be obtained in a form 
quite as portable, and at a reasonable price, we 
cannot see any reason for reprinting this jejune 
and meagre manual. It is, however, printed 
very neatly, and has manifestly been superin- 
tended by an able and careful editor. 

‘ Stenography, by E. Hinton.’—Several works 
on short-hand have lately come before us, from 
whence it may fairly be concluded that the study 
of the art is becoming popular. Mr. Hinton’s 
system “with all appliances and means to boot,” 
would probably be found the best, but it requires 
too much previous preparation for practice. 
What would become of the stenographer who 
required paper ruled in a particular manner, if 
no such could be obtained when he was sum- 
moned to exercise his art ? 


* Cooke’s Walks through London.’ —Allstrangers 
who visit London, should peruse this instructive 
volume—and thereby save money, time, and 
trouble. 

‘ Parishes and Churches, §c. Twenty Miles 
round London, by V. Smith.’—This is the first 
number of a work which promises to be useful. 

* Two Lectures on the Circulation, Respiration, 
and Mode of Nutrition in Animals and Plants, by 
W. H. Robertson, M.D.’—These lectures are 
interesting, not only forthe valuable facts brought 
forward in illustration of the subject, but for the 
manner in which those facts are presented and 
explained. 

‘The Broken Heart ; a Metrical Tale in Three 
Parts.’—This little volume contains many sweet 
and tender passages, and numerous touches of 
feeling and starts of fancy. 

‘ Poems chiefly on Subjects of Natural History.’ 
—This is what was in olden times called a gar- 
land of songs. They are on many subjects: 
other bards have limited their fancy to women 
and wine: here we have lyrics in honour of 
flowers and birds: all short and mostly sweet. 

‘ ALDINE Poets.— Poems of Dryden, Vol. 1V.’ 
—This volume contains Dryden's fine version 
of Chaucer’s still finer ‘ Flower and Leaf;’ also 
the inimitable ‘Theodore and Honoria,’ and 
many cthers scarcely less celebrated. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 
(Dr. Bowring has kindly transmitted tous from Paris 


of his former productions, but saddened by a farewell! 
The reference in the second verse is to the mention 
made of the proceedings against the poet in the king’s 
speech.! 


MY JOURS GRAS OF 1829. 
O good my King! I wish you joy, 
Although on me your rage has vent ; 
And you have sent me to employ 
These festal hours in prison pent— 
Hard lot to lose such hours; but since 
It must be so, my bolt I'll fling,— 
I can be rancorous as a prince— 
You'll pay the piper, good my King! 
In your most royal speech you call’d 
Me “‘ wicked” —it was very kind: 
’Twas flattering to be so install’d— 
And I am perfectly resign’d. 
When sad and lonely in my ears 
The laughing shouts of Paris ring, 
The taste for satire re-appears— 
You'll pay the piper, good my King! 


With mouths well filled, and sparkling glass, 
Like fools disguised in twenty ways, 

My friends forget the bard, alas! 

Even while they chant his favourite lays ; 
Midst them my muse would soon have lost 
Its sharp and penetrating sting, 

And pledged “ the Clement” in a toast— 
You'll pay the piper, good my King! 

Know you the giddy Lise let fall 

Her weary tears upon my fate: 

She went last evening to a ball, 

And said, “ Pshaw! now he’ll come too late.” 
It was my purpose, I aver, 

Our mutual happiness to sing ;— 

She has proved faithless—thank you, Sir !— 
You'll pay the piper, good my King! 


Your blind and cursed judges will 

On my old quiver try their strength— 
Know there’s an arrow sticking still, 

On which I wrote, “ For Charles the Tenth.” 
And spite of prison walls, and spite 

Of dungeon bars, I draw the string, 

And the sharp arrow takes its flight— 








You'll pay the piper, good my King! 


EGYPT. 

[Tux following letter, just received from Mr. Sr, 
ous, the Author of ‘ Lives of Early Travellers,’ and 
Jother works, will be read with interest by his many 
friends, and, we think, by the public generally.) 

Grand Cairo, Dec. 7, 1832. 

You will perceive by the place from whence 
this letter is dated, that I have passed the Ru- 
bicon, and am at length in the heart of the 
country which has solong been the object of my 
desires. I have found Egypt different, in many 
respects, from what I had expected; but, if 
possible, still more interesting, more extraordi- 
nary, and more novel, than, after the labour of 
so many travellers, I could have believed. 
Owing to very favourable circumstances, 1 en- 
joy advantages which few modern travellers 
have commanded ; and shall certainly do my 
best to turn them to account. At Alexandria, 
which is quite a Frank town, my time was spent 
| in one eternal round of visits, dinners, and 
donkey-riding. Here, at Cairo, I am more 
grave, as becomes the length of my beard, and 
attend to nothing but business. Most persons, 
when coming up the country, eschew the Delta, 
and, taking boat at Alexandria, come to this 
city by the new canal and the river. I took 
quite a different route. Going along the sea 











the following translation of one of the songs in Beran- | 
ger’s new volume, which is said to have all the charm | 


shore, by the ruins of Canopus and the Bay of 
| Aboukir, I passed between Lake Etko and the 
| sea, and in this way reached Rosetta, where I 
! obtained the first view of the Nile, and the 
| beautiful palm and orange groves of the Delta. 
From Rosetta we proceeded fur some distance 
through the Desert, on the western bank of the 
| Nile, and then crossed the stream into the 
| Delta,—the richest and most beautiful portion 
| of the land of Egypt, and (the district of Burd- 
wan, in Bengal, excepted) of the whole world. 
| The splendid character of the soil and vegeta- 
! tion, which now came under our notice, I cannot 
| pretend to describe ina letter. Egypt might 
certainly be rendered by good government an 
| earthly paradise. Our party consisted of five 
| English gentlemen, of whom some were sports- 
| men, and made sad havoc among the beautiful 
| turtle doves, of which they sometimes shot more 
than thirty in the day. The country abounded 
} in an incredible manner with game of all kinds 
| —snipes, plovers, whoopoes, pigeons, quails, 
| wild ducks, wild swans, beautiful white ibises, 
| or paddy birds, &c.; and we every day saw 
magnificent eagles and vultures sailing above 
us, in search, as we were, of game. We usually 
bivouacked at night in what you would call a 
| cow-house ; but upon which the natives of Egypt 
| bestow the fine name of an Okella, or caravan- 
| serai. In the morning we were on ass-back soon 
| after dawn; and we rode on till the intense heat 
| of the sun compelled us to stop. At noon, we 
| sometimes established ourselves in an orange or 
| 
| 


| 


palm grove, or under the shade of an Egyptian 
sycamore, where our Arab cook boiled our mac- 
| caroni, or rice, which, with cold quails or pigeons, 
| buffalo’s milk, butter, dates, cheese, and Egyp- 
| tian onions, constituted our lunch. Our dinner 
; was such as Sir William Curtis himself might 
| have rejoiced at. Excellent bread, butter, milk, 
| dates, bananas, stewed game, and coffee @ la 
| Zurgue—those who liked it, had rum punch, 
| gin and water, or brandy, sometimes wine. For 
| my own part, I confined myself to the Nile 
water, which is admirable. The nights were 
passed less pleasantly than the days, for some~ 
times the mosquitoes, the fleas, and, proh pudor! 
the lice, were so active, that I could not get a 
wink of sleep. At length we reached the 
.Damietta branch of the Nile, soon after crossing 
which we came in sight of the Pyramids. Of 
these celebrated structures I shall say nothing, 
except that I ascended to the top, and descended 
into the interior of the Great One, without, in 
the slightest degree, diminishing the extra- 
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ordinary emotion with which they are beheld. 
Denon, as faras I recollect, has described them 
well; but no description can convey an exact 
idea of the things themselves. You may easily 
exaggerate their bulk, but you can scarcely 
exaggerate their grandeur. But I have leaped 
away from Alexandria, without telling you that 
I was there introduced to Mohammed Ali Pasha, 
the present sovereign of Egypt, with whom I 
had a very characteristic conversation, much 
too long to be inserted in a letter. He is aman 
whom I do not, as yet, quite understand ; nor 
does anybody else in Egypt, so far as I can per- 
ceive, for every person seems to have formed a 
different idea of him. I may, perhaps, get at the 
truth before I leave the country. Since I have 
been here, I have seen his palace and harem, 
(except the apartments actually occupied by 
the ladies), his council chamber, his children, 
&c., all in grand style, forming a strange contrast 
with the poverty and wretchedness of the people. 
We are greatly amused here with the nonsense 
which has been circulated in Europe respecting 
the government of this country, particularly in 
the French journals. But more of this here- 
after, if it please God that I return safe to 
Europe. I do not travel as an antiquary. 
Neither pyramids, nor temples, nor anything 
else, can divert my attention from the con- 
dition of the living men about me, or of the 
living women either. By the way, speaking of 
women, I have seen the celebrated Almé, or 
Egyptian dancing girls, perform their national 
dance: but no language of mine could ever 
convey an idea of its consummate obscenity. It 
is not, as some writers pretend, disgusting: 
they are too artful for that. When you have seen 
it, you have seen the utmost extent to which 
animal passion, stimulated by the burning cli- 
mate of the east, can be carried; and many of 
the dancers are very pretty, too; generally fine 
young women, from fourteen to seventeen, beau- 
tifully formed—as you have ample opportunity 
of discovering—with oval faces, large black 

eyes, a profusion of black tresses, adorned with 

golden ornaments, and clear dark brown com- 

plexions. Of the ladies of the city, you can see 

nothing but the eyes; but those are splendid. 

As I was standing by a shop in the bazaar to- 

day, a Turkish lady, followed by her young 

female slave, came up to purchase something. 

Here eyes were very fine, and her hand pretty, 

but large. An English gentleman, who was with 

me, took hold of her hand, pretending to ad- 

mire her nails dyed red with henné. She did 

not withdraw it. I spoke to the slave, upon 

which the mistress turned sharp round, and said 

something to me in Arabic, and smiled. We 

made a kind of acquaintance, and chattered on 

for some time without understanding one word 

of what each other said. At length I asked her 

if she could speak Italian. She replied by in- 

quiring whether I could not speak Arabic. No, 

said I, jocularly, I am a Turk from Stamboul ; 
—for which the Arabs have often mistaken me, 

from my complexion and beard. ‘“ Ah,’’ said 

she, in the only word of Italian she knew, “ you 

are a barbarian then!” From which, though 
she said it laughingly, it may be inferred that 
the fair dame, or perhaps her husband, is a 
patriotic admirer of the Pasha. We met once 
or twice again, in the course of the afternoon, 
and always greeted each other—but very harm- 
lessly—for we could speak no more! The Arab 
women, in many instances, do not cover their 
faces; and when they do, almost always go with 
their bosoms naked. But they are very modest 
women, very industrious, and, I am told, are 
very faithful wives. The children inthis coun- 
try, even those of the Franks, have a sadly 
squalid look. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART, 

Pertopicats go on increasing: the Cobbetts 
and the Buckinghams are making fresh experi- 
ments in literature, not at all dismayed by the 
intelligence which must, ere this, have reached 
them, that two magazines of merit, and of 
some standing, are about to resolve them- 
selves into one. The truth is, that depression 
in almost all branches of literature has thrown 
much talent on the town, and learning and 
genius are largely employed just now in the 
daily, weekly, and monthly publications. It 
is little matter what periodical we open, there 
are clever essays, good criticisms, and much 
acute and able writing in them all. The first 
we lay our hand on happens tobe the Monthly. 
The article on Cruikshank, the caricaturist, 
is all life and glee ; the wood-cuts are capital, 
and little the worse for having been seen 
before—nature can endure repeating. The 
Monthly Repository is composed of more 
solid materials than the mercurial Monthly. 
We could spare the discussion on the Ballot: 
we see enough of that in the daily papers: 
the review of ‘Channing’s Sermons,’ and the 
article on ‘Beauty,’ are more to our mind. 
There are always clever articles in Fraser's 
Magazine. The paper entitled ‘ English 
Poetry,’ in which are discussed the merits of 
Procter, Motherwell, and Hunt—the Fraser 
Papers for February, and the verses on Mack- 
intosh, imputed to Coleridge, are clever and 
sharp. The ‘ Remonstrance with the Whigs,’ 
we dare say, is capital, but we never read 
such things. Cobbett’s Magazine is the work 
of the two sons of the far-famed William Cob- 
bett, M.P.: the beginning is promising. 
There are good papers in it, both literary and 
political: of the latter, that on the war with 
Holland, and another on Ireland, will please 
many ; and, of the former, that on Banim’s 
Novels will ensure readers. The moral merits 
of some of the standard novels are well hit 
off. “ Would you seduce a wife? Falkland 
shall teach you do it with gravity and dignity. 
Would you murder? Eugene Aram shall 
show you its necessity for the public advan- 
tage. Would you rob? Paul Clifford shall 
convince you of the injustice of security, and 
of the abominableness of the safety of a purse 
on a moonlight night. Would you eat? Turn 
with Harry Bertram and Dandie Dinmont to 
the round of beef. Would you drink? Friar 
Tuck is the jolliest of companions. Would 
you dance, dress, and drawl? Pelham shall 
take you into tuition. Would you lie, fawn, 
and flatter? Andrew Wylie shall instruct 
you to crawl upward without the slime be- 
traying your path. Would you yawn, dose, 
sleep, or dream? Cloudesley shall do it for 
you for the space of the first volume.”’ 

The Court Magazine maintains its right to 
be accounted the most elegant and ladylike 
of all the monthly offspring of the press. In 
the front we have princesses : the Duchess of 
Berry, with a gallant hat and feather, and the 
King’s daughter, Lady Augusta Kennedy 
Erskine, beautiful in her weeds, and in the 
maternal duty of watching her sleeping child. 
The Gentleman's Magazine is one that we 
always open with pleasure: there are few 
speculations, but much that is real and useful. 
The New Anti-Jacobin, or, South of England 
Magazine, has too much of the nettle called 
politics for us: the article on ‘ Dreams’ 
has none of that leaven, and is well worth 
reading. The Nautical Magazine is well 





conducted, and contains much that must be 
valuable to mariners. The Sporting Maga- 
zine is lively, clever, and full of freshness and 
information. Some of the articles go far to 
tempt us to horseback and five-bar gates, 
The New Monthly comes last. 

What makes my ram the lag of all the flock, 
when it ought to have been nigh the head? 
This periodical hasrisen in talent, and variety, 
and vigour within the last two years, yet we 
hear it is falling in sale. The papers called 
‘Asmodeus at Large,’ have always been to 
our liking. There is a ‘ Dissertation on Ser- 
vants,’ worthy of being perused at leisure: 
the author, in enumerating those who have 
been honoured by their masters, has forgot 
the monument which Sir Walter Scott raised 
over a faithful servant in the churchyard of 
Melrose. 

We hear that a ‘ Narrative of the Siege of 
Antwerp,’ from notes made on the spot, by 
Capt. the Hon. Charles Stuart Wortley, and 
Capt. Brandreth, of the Engineers, accom- 
panied by plans, to render the military de- 
tails intelligible to the general reader, will 
shortly appear. 

The opening of the Italian Opera is post- 
poned. Laporte has been in Paris during the 

resent week making engagements. The 
Band, we are assured, is not even engaged, 
and no rehearsal can, therefore, yet have 
taken place—all seems doubt and uncertainty, 

















SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 8.—William George Maton, M.D., Vice 
President, in the chair.—A paper was read, en- 
titled, ‘ Onthe relation which subsists between the 
nervous and muscular system, in the more per- 
fect animals, and the nature of the influence by 
which it is maintained,’ by A. P. W. Philip, 
M.D., F.R.S., &c. 

The following gentlemen were elected Fellows 
of the Society :—The Very Rev. George Chand- 
ler, D.D., Woronzow Greig, Esq., M.A., and 
the Rev. Frederick Nolan, LL.D. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


Feb. 1.—On the identity of electricity derived 
from different sources. 

Dr. Faraday began by showing that many 
properties of matter, such as opacity, smooth- 
ness, crystallization, &c. were referable to the 
operation of a few agents, or powers, such as at- 
traction, heat, electricity, &c.; although their 
mode of operation might be modified so as often 
to cause phenomena not obviously traceable to 
the same principle. 

With respect to electricity derived from dif- 
ferent sources, such as the common electrical 
machine, the voltaic pile, the gymnetus electricus, 
and the magnet, some phenomena are common 
to all, while others are apparently peculiar to 
one or more. Thus, we cannot, from the ends 
of the voltaic poles, easily produce sparks and 
shocks like those from the machine; while on 
the other hand, we cannot, by the machine so 
easily cause chemical decompositions, or deflect 
the magnetic needle. 

The difference between the effects of the ma- 
chine and voltaic arrangement, are for the most 
part explained, by considering that the machine 
produces electricity of great tension (or ten- 
dency to escape), but in comparatively small 
quantities, while the voltaic pile supplies electri- 
city of a feeble tension, but continuously and in 
almost unlimited quantities. 

The deflection of the magnetic needle by the 
electricity of the common machine, similar to 
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that produced by the voltaic pile, has never, it 
appears, but once been fairly effected, though 
yery numerous trials have been made; and there 
has always been a difficulty in proving that the 
two electricities were identical in their nature. 
Dr. Faraday, however, performed the experi- 
ment during the lecture, and the result was visi- 
ble to the whole assembly. 

In Dr. Faraday’s experiment, a wet string 
formed part of the circle—by this, the violence 
of the shock is avoided, and the accumulated 
electricity being a little retarded, it becomes 
somewhat analogous to the continuous current 
jn the voltaic arrangement. Again, by termi- 
nating the poles of a voltaic arrangement of 100 
plates, in metallic basins containing salt and 
water, so as to ensure a large contact to the 
hand immersed, and admit a large quantity of 
electricity but of a feeble tension, the effect ex- 
perienced when the hands are dipped one into 
each basin, resembles the shock of a common 
Leyden jar. 

Dr. Faraday concluded by observing, that we 
thus possess the power of modifying the action 
of the electricity of the pile or the machine, so 
as to make each resemble the other, and to 
cause each sometimes to differ more from its 
ordinary state, than the two electricities usually 
do from each other. 

On the table in the library, was a steel door- 
lock of curious workmanship, made in the time 
of Charles the Second. 


On Friday next, Sir Anthony Carlisle will 
lecture on the supposed causes of hereditary 
diseases. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Feb. 2.—The Right Hon. the Earl of Mun- 
ster, Vice President, in the chair.—Various do- 
nations were laid on the table, and among them 
was a portrait in oil of the Earl of Munster, 
painted and presented by Mr. James Atkinson. 
Colonel Patrick V. Agnew, C.B., and Colo- 
nel Edward Boardman, were elected resident 
members, and the Rev. Benjamin Clough, a cor- 
responding member of the Society ; A. D. Camp- 
bell, Esq., of the Madras Civil Service, was 
proposed, and as a member of the Madras Aux- 
iiary R.A.S., immediately balloted for and 
elected. 

The paper read, was a communication from 
Lieut. Col. Colebrooke, and consisted of some 
‘Observations on the Pear] Fisheries of Ceylon,’ 
by Capt.J. Stuart, the Master Attendant at Co- 
lombo. The principal pearl fishery in Ceylon, is 
that off Aripo, where the oysters lie in from five 
and a half to seven fathoms water, protected on 
the west and south-west, by a ridge of sand and 
coral; this ridge is considered by the natives to 
be a submerged island; but Capt. Stuart is of 
opinion, that it is a rising bank of coral and 
sand. The age of the oyster, at its separation 
from the rock, is stated by an intelligent diver, 
to be six years and a half; the pearls are found 
in all parts of the fish; as many as sixty-seven 
have been found in one oyster; they are not 
generally found in those oysters that would be 
considered the finest for eating,—which favours 
the idea, that pearls are produced by disease in 
the fish. After a description of the boats and 
apparatus used in the fishery, the proceed- 
ings of the divers are detailed: a single diver 
will bring up in a day, from 1,000 to 4,000 oys- 
ters; the fishery takes place in March. The 
paper concluded with some remarks on the 
causes of the failure of the fisheries, since 1814; 
and was accompanied by a fac-simile of the charm 
prepared to protect the divers from the sharks, 
by a person called the Shark Charmer. 

The thanks of the Society were ordered to be 
Teturned to Col. Colebrooke, for this ¢ 


LINNZAN SOCIETY. 

Feb. 5.—A. B. Lambert, Esq., in the chair.— 
The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, the Secretary read a list of 
the various donations on the table. Four can- 
didates were elected Fellows of the Society, and 
certificates in favour of Frederic Cuvier, Count 
Stahremberg, Messrs. Brogniart, Treveranus, 
and Klugh, were read, recommending these 
distinguished foreigners as proper persons to be 
placed on the list of foreign members of the So- 
ciety. The reading of the concluding portion 
of the paper, by John Forbes Royle, Esq., ‘On 
the Lyceum of the Greeks,’ finished the business 
of the evening. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Feb. 6.—Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—John Taylor, jun., 
Esq., Richard Taylor, Esq., of Arworthal, Rich- 
ard Bavey, Esq., Henry Enfield, Esq., and P. 


‘J. Martin, Esq., were elected Fellows of this 


Society. 

A paper was read, by Henry Maclauchlan, 
Esq., F.G.S., and employed on the Ordnance 
Survey, explanatory of the geology of portions 
of Herefordshire, Monmouthshire, and Glouces- 
tershire, including the coal-field of the Forest 
of Dean. This memoir was illustrated by the 
sheets of the Ordnance Survey coloured geolo- 
gically. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 7.—John Hamilton, Esq., in the chair. 
—The monthly report for January, stated the 
balance in hand to be 543/. 5s. 10d., and the 
number of visitors to the garden and museum, 
3,547. Many donations to the menagerie, mu- 
seum, and library, were announced, and among 
others, a valuable collection of sixty-nine skins 
of birds, from New Holland, presented by the 
Royal College of Surgeons. Six candidates 
were elected, and certificates in favour of eigh- 
teen others were read, to be balloted for at the 
next monthly meeting. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
. ¢ Royal Geographical Society.. Nine, p.m. 
Mowpax. { Royal Society «....+-2..+0.. Eight, r-m. 
‘fore Botanical Society.... Eight, p.m. 


Medico-Chirurgical Society ..4 past 8, P.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers bight, P.M. 
Zoological Society past 8, P.M. 
Society of Arts..............4 past7, P.M. 
Royal Society .-} past 8, P.M, 
Society of Antiquaries ...... Eight, p.m. 
Royal Institution ..........4 past 8, P.M. 
Royal Asiatic Society........ Two, P.M. 
Westminster Medical Society Eight, p.m. 
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FINE ARTS 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Tue British Institution was opened to the 
public on Monday last, and attracted many ad- 
mirers and encouragers of art. Those who hunt 
after novelty alone, will regret to see so many 
works of art, and some of genius, which they have 
seen before; those whose taste is so fine, as to 
admire nothing but what is of the historic order, 
will be grieved that so little in that character 
has made its appearance; while others, and we 
hope they are many, who look with pleasure 
upon whatever is good after its kind, will find 
many works here worth lingering before, and 
bestowing a second look upon, before quitting 
the galleries. There are in all 552 works of 
art; of these, ten are pieces of sculpture, and 
the vast residue is composed of landscapes, por- 
traits, domestic or dramatic scenes, and pictures 
from the fancy of the artist or popular works of 
imagination. There is little ot a high or com- 





ding character, but much that is beautiful, 





nication, and the meeting was adjourned to the 
16th instant. 





much that is literally copied from nature, ani- 
mate or inanimate, and much which will please 





those who have a taste for domestic delineations, 
or can enjoy social life. M‘Cxise has taken a 
step or two in advance of his former works; 
FRAZER, too, has one fine thing; so has 
inskirp, a girl plucking a pheasant—nature 
itself. We have neither space nor leisure for 
prolonged description. As we walked round 
the rooms, we put a mark against those which 
attracted us most; we shall make room for 
the numbers and names—13, ‘ Fishing Boat at 
Folkstone,’ C. Freupinc; 17, ‘ The Widow,’ 
T. Wesster; 21, ‘ Back of Calais Pier,’ 
J. Wirson; 72, ‘Falstaff, from the Merry 
Wives of Windsor’; 74, ‘Castle on a River 
Bank,’ F. R. Lee; 118, ‘Alpheus and Are- 
thusa,’ Jonn Martin; 119, * Dorothea, from 
Don Quixote,’ J. G. MippLeton; 236, ‘The 
Spanish Refugees,’ J. S. Knicur; 246, ‘The 
Enchantress,’ W. Boxaui ; 278, ‘A Highland 
Sportsman,’ A. Frazer; 840, ‘Mokanna re- 
vealing his features to Zelica,’ D. M‘Cuise; 
409, ‘Scene from Goethe’s Faust,’ T. Von 
Houst; 429, ‘Girl plucking Pheasants,’ In- 
skipr ; 443, ‘Soliciting a Vote,’ R. W. Bass; 
471, ‘Examination ofa Village School,’ T. Har- 
vEY; 479, ‘Scene on the Louth Canal,’ F. R. 
Lee; 483, ‘Endymion, Jonn Woop; 496, 
* Tamerton Lake, Devonshire,’ P. H. RoGers; 
511, ‘Puck disenchanting Bottom,’ D. M‘Ciisg. 
We might easily extend the list; in all those we 
have named, we saw much that we liked; some, 
it is true, such as the ‘Scene from Goethe,’ were 
a little too wild; others, such as the aspect of 
Mokanna, too hideous; but all had merit in 
their way, and occasionally of a high order. Of 
the pictures by Epwin LANDserR and Con- 
STABLE, which have appeared elsewhere, we 
shall say nothing; they are here because un- 
sold. The ‘ Death of the Heron,’ by the former, 
would grace any gallery. We miss Newton 
and Les.ig, the American stars; also some of 
our native lights; on the whole, the Exhibition 
is honourable to British art, and we are glad to 
see that some of the pictures are already sold. 

ARTISTS AND AMATEURS’ CONVERSAZIONE. 

On Wednesday the 6th inst., the fourth meet- 
ing of this Society was held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern. So rich was the display brought there 
for the amusement of the evening, that it would 
take too much of our space to enumerate the 
half. Turner shone in all his glory: ‘ Eton Col- 
lege’ and ‘Richmond Hill,’ from his hand, 
out of the collection of Mr. Griffiths, were 
much admired. A _ portfolio:of drawings from 
the pencil of Mr. Bentley, (as a scene painter, 
second only to Stanfield,) made during a recent 
journey into Cornwall—gave us a higher idea 
of his talents than any of his former works; 
we must not omit to mention the sketches, 
as also a finished Landscape with Cattle, by 
a young artist of the name of Cooper—the 
latter reminded us much of the productions of 
Carl du Jardin. A fine drawing by Mr. 
Hart, of ‘An Ancient Jeweller selling his gems 
toa Knight and fair Lady of the Fourteenth 
Century,’ both for colour and composition 
pleased us.» Amongst works of art of the olden 
days, we were much interested by a series of 
drawings by Vandyck—being the original 
sketches in chalk for the great picture which 
he was to have painted on the walls of the Ban- 
queting House, of the ‘ Procession of the Knights 
of the Garter,’ but which the civil wars unfor- 
tunately put a stop to. A beautiful head of a 
Lady holding a Pink, a delightful specimen, said 
to be by Holbein, but we opine by Lucas Cra- 
nach, was to us interesting; but perhaps the 
greatest curiosity was, a circular basso relievo in 
iron, in the school of Cellini, of the ‘ Rape of 
Proserpine’: a composition of many figures, 
and done to admiration: if not from the hand of 
Cellini himself, it was by no means unworthy of 
his great reputation. 
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MUSIC 


VOCAL CONCERTS. 

In the selection and execution of the music 
at this third concert, there was something for 
both censure and praise. If the Society wish 
sincerely to perpetuate, what we confess is 
most desirable, a love for the compositions of 
native composers and foreign classical masters, 
such as are said to be banished from our con- 
certs, we must have no more such stuff as ‘ I’m 
a rover.’ A quartet fram Bishop’s opera, ‘ The 
Noble Outlaw,’ was deserving of little more 
than its imperfect execution obtained for it—a 
hiss! With the lively recollection of the Son- 
tags and Malibran, it is not to be expected that 
the public can yet relish an English version of 
Cimarosa’s comic Terzetto, ‘ Lei faccio un’ 
inchino,’ by three semi-serie-donne-inglesi! 
Mozart’s opera music without orchestral ac- 
companiment should never be attempted! The 
*Vintager’s Chorus,’ from Haydn's ‘ Seasons,’ 
we do not think equal to most other parts of 
that descriptive work. Miss Masson, Miss 
Clara Novello, and Mr. Bennett, deserve ho- 
nourable mention for their share in the per- 
formance, as also Willman for his execution of 
a clarionet-concerto by Weber. Hummel’s 
‘Gloria,’ in his Mass, (No. I.), with a more 
complete hand and chorus, would have been the 
most effective of the selection. A ‘ Kyrie elei- 
son,’ by L. Leo, with voices and organ only, was 
sublime! A quartet and chorus from Haydn’s 
celebrated ‘Ciuvre dixieme ;’ two good Madri- 
gals (encored); a glee by Clifton, very prettily 
put together ; another by Walmesley, of amuch 
superior order of composition; a solo and 
quartet arranged by Novello from one of Mo- 
zart’s operas, and a Song of Beethoven’s 
translated by Mr. Taylor, were all well 
performed and much admired. Mr. Goss ac- 
companied on the piano-forte Mr, Turle on 


the organ, and conducted, in the true capacity 
and position of a conductor, the Madrigals, 
with a musical sceptre in his right hand; T. 
Cooke led the band, which, though select, is 
much too weak to be effective. 





THEATRICALS 


DRURY LANE. 

Mozart's ‘ Don Juan,’ which has been an- 
nounced in the bills of this theatre so long that we 
had almost forgotten whether it had been pro- 
duced or not, was presented for the first time 
on Tuesday. It is stated in the bills that 
* The system of orders is altogether abolished.” 
We should be glad to be able to depend upon 
this assertion, but we have seen matters stated 
in the bills that have turned out not to be alto- 
gether true ;—accidentally, of course, as the 
silver candlestick got into the Jew’s pocket. 
However this may be, we must admit that the 
house on Tuesday was filled in almost every 
corner before the rising of the curtain, and that 
the audience appeared to us, contrary to custom, 
to be a genuine one. The opera is cast as 
strongly as the company admits of, and upon 
the whole it was given in a very creditable 
style, although we cannot with truth assert that 
any one character in it, taking both singing 
and acting into account, was represented to 
perfection, with the exception of Donna Anna, 
by Madame de Meric. ‘This lady’s perform- 
ance was an opera in itself. The sweetness of 
her voice, the purity of her style, the correct- 
ness of her execution, the lady-like grace of 
her demeanour, and the calm yet earnest ex- 
cellence of her acting, left nothing to be wished, 
Owing to a disturbance in the house, she was 
not acknowledged as she deserved to be upon 
her first entrée ; but ample amends were made 
afterwards. Evincing a proper contempt for 
everything but a genuine delivery of the music 





as written by the great master, she proceeded 
steadily in her task, making her slow but cer- 
tain way, like plain honesty through a crowd 
of liars and sycophants, until like that, although 
now and then obscured, she eventually stood 
honoured and alone. In saying this, we have 
no wish to detract from the merits of the other 
performers, but simply to pay the greatest 
homage where the greatest is due. Mrs. Wood 
played Zerlina with much spirit, and sang very 
sweetly. Mr. Braham exerted himself much, 
and was more successful than we could have 
expected in surmounting the physical difficul- 
ties with which he had to contend; but we 
cannot think that either the part or the music 
is exactly suited to his powers. Miss Betts, 
Mr. Templeton, and Mr. Bedford were what 
is called respectable in the several parts of 
Elvira, Octavio, and Pedro, (we don’t say “ Don 
Pedro,” for fear of a mistake), Mr. Bedford 
afterwards made a creditable ghost. Mr. Se- 
guin was more than respectable in Masetto, 
and all parties deserve honourable mention for 
the care and attention with which the concerted 
music was executed. Mr. H. Phillips delivered 
the music of Leporello with his usual clever- 
ness and good sense, but his acting was defi- 
cient in humour. A great deal too much has 
been said before-hand about “splendid and 
extensive scenery”—it was not borne out by 
the result. The ballet department was poor in 
the extreme. Upon the whole, although we 
have doubtless seen this opera much better 
performed on the Italian stage, it by no means 
follows that Drury Lane is not entitled to its 
full share of credit for the best English version 
as yet produced. The promised additions were 
made to the band, which was efficient beyond 
precedent in an English theatre. It was ably 
led by Mr. T. Cooke, and similarly conducted 
by Mr. H. R. Bishop. We could not, how- 
ever, but lament the absence of the late excel- 
lent leader, Mr. Barton. We have heard that 
advantage has been taken of a trifling dispute 
to get rid of this gentleman, and that an action 
is likely, in consequence, to be brought by him 
against the management. As it is to be hoped 
that the subject in dispute will, by such a 
course, be decided upon its merits, we shall 
abstain from further comment. It is always a 
delicate matter to decide how far differences 
of this sort are fitted for public interference 
and discussion, but certainly, in the event of 
attempted or practised oppression, the mem- 
bers of a theatrical orchestra are as much en- 
titled to the protection of the public and the 
press, as those of the corps dramatique. A 
few words with the author of the words—Mr. 
Beazley. This gentleman, in his preface to the 
book of songs, &c. has declared a sort of war 
against the press, and attacked them, not 
because they had attacked him, but lest they 
should. After apologies for undertaking a 
task, which after all has its best apology in his 
being employed and paid for doing it, he goes 
on to say, ‘‘ It is humbly hoped that those hy- 
percritical gentlemen of the press, who carp at 
arhyme and cavil at a metre, will take any 
single piece of Mozart’s music with the pen in 
one hand and the piano-forte in the other, and 
ascertain the difficulties of the task, before they 
vent the bitterness of their critical acumen 
upon the present version of Don Juan.” Now 
we have tried the task, and are so well aware 
of its difficulties, that we have no inclination to 
increase them by so inconvenient an operation 
as that of writing ‘‘ with a pen in one hand and 
a piano-forte in the other.” At the same time, 
the greater the difficulty the greater the praise 
to those who overcome it; and that it can be 
overcome has been proved in more instances 
than one, though certainly not by ourselves. 
The present adapter has gone through his 
arduous work, generally speaking, better than 





he himself seems disposed to allow; but we 
suggest to him and to others, as a general rule 
when our language will not permit them to 
combine rhyme and sense, to abandon all notion 
of the former, and let us at least have the latter, 
If the language cannot furnish a good rhyme, 
the translator is not responsible; but surely 
blank verse, or even prose, is better than a bad 
one. One line strikes us as most extraordinary, 
In the finale to the second act, the music at one 
period changes, and a little bit is given from 
‘ Figaro,’ upon this Leporello is made to sing— 
That’s from Figaro—Mozart’s immortal note, 
Surely the words in italics are not a translation 
from the original; and surely these are curious 
words to make Mozart, in another opera of his 
own, instrumental in giving to the public. The 
opera was extremely well received, and may 
fairly be expected to attract some good houses, 
The commencement of the performance was 
considerably delayed on Tuesday, by an alter. 
cation between the public and the management, 
upon the subject of the introduction of “ stalls,” 
by which the accommodation of the pit visitors 
has been abridged. The storm was not allayed 
until a pledge was given that they should be 
removed. This had been, we are informed, 
partially but not wholly carried into effect on 
Thursday night, and the disturbance was re. 
sumed, A morning paper is of opinion, that 
a lessee has a right to do as he pleases with his 
own, and that if the public is not content with 
the arrangements he thinks fit to make, it has 
nothing to do but to stay away. There can be 
no doubt of the justness of this argument, ifa 
free trade existed in theatricals; but while 
monopoly is claimed and allowed, we suspect 
that it does not hold good, seeing that there 
cannot be a contract without two patties to it, 


COVENT GARDEN. 

A new piece, in two acts, called ‘ The 
Smuggler Boy,’ was successful at this house on 
Tuesday. We must defer an account of it 
until next week, and for to-day content our- 
selves with saying that it deserved the success 
it met with, and that Mr. Peake is the author. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 
A Fragment. 

‘Twenty Thousand Pounds’ was offered to 
the public on Monday last in the Adelphi bills. 
The public accepted, and we must indorse; we 
run no great personal risk from this, because 
we only honour when due, and no particular 
honour is due to the piece in question. The 
story of this bagatelle is simple even to child- 
ishness, and it has characters and dialogue en 
suite. Yet it went well—and why? merely 
because like Hamlet’s play, there was “no 
offence in it—-none in the world,” and because 
the dram. pers. were what is technically called 
up in their respective parts, and, being up, 
condescended to play those parts as well as 
they could. We remember one instance this 
season, in which * * * *# 

To be dis-continued. 





MISCELLANEA 

Mr. Martin is about to open an Exhibition of 
some of the best of his Paintings, with the whole 
of his Engravings, at the Lowther Arcade. The 
ingress will be through the new entrance to 
the National Gallery of Practical Science. 

The Repertory of Useful Inventions.—From 
the last number of this work we learn, that a 
patent has been lately taken out for an improve- 
ment in the method of warming houses, manu- 
factories, &c. For warm water, which has lat- 
terly been introduced so successfully, it is pro- 
posed to substitute oil, which boils at a higher 
temperature, and submits to the same laws of 
expansion and evaporation. Another new pa- 
tent has been granted for increasing the illumi- 
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i wer of such coal gas as is usually pro- 
pm jae works. The improvement 4 f by 
the impregnation of the gas with naphtha, or any 
other hydro-carbonaceous liquid’”—the means, 
“by filling a common gasometer to a certain 

itch with one of the liquids above described, 
instead of water.” 

St. Petersburgh.—The Imperial Academy of 
Arts and Sciences held its public anniversary, in 
the presence of the Emperor, on the 11th of 
last month, and the business of the meeting 
closed with a report of the newly-elected mem- 
bers, amongst whom we observe the names of 
Sir James South, Mr. Colebrooke, and Baron 
W. Von Humboldt, who have been admitted 
“foreign honorary members,” and Professor 
Babbage, of Cambridge, with Dr. Rosen, of 
London, who have been elected “ corresponding 
members.” 

A Fleet taken by a Charge of Horse.—At the 
time of Pichegru’s irruption into Holland (1795), 
the frost was unprecedentedly severe, and the 
Texel so completely ice-bound, that he ordered 
some squadrons of cavalry to charge across the 
frozen element, and capture the Dutch fleet 
locked up in it. They accordingly clapped spurs 
totheir horses’ sides, surrounded the ships, and 
made a caption of them at the first summons, 
though their whole means of offence against a 
broadside were a few hundred sabres and horse- 
pistols!’ We believe that the occurrence stands 
without a parallel in ancient or modern story. 

Mr. Kean, Jun.—We observe by the New 
York Papers, that Mr. Kean has taken his fare- 
well of the American stage, having entered into 
an,Pngagement with Covent Garden, where he 
isYorthwith to appear. ‘The editor of the dme- 
rican, is not a little enthusiastic in his praise— 
“He goes back to his country,” he observes, 
“after two years spent in constant practice and 
deep study; and his friends will find that he has 
reached the rich fruits of both.” 

Tenorists.—The town and environs of Ber- 
gamo seem endowed with the exclusive pri- 
vilege of supplying the rest of Europe with tenor 
voices. Whatever element it may be, which 
modulates Bergamese throats, whether earth, 
air, or water, it is notorious, that four-fifths 
of the Italian tenors are Bergamese, and that 
the managers of the Italian opera-houses re- 
sort as invariably to Bergamo for the purpose 
of recruiting tenors, as the epicure does to 
Naples in quest of macaroni. Yet it produces 
neither bass, soprano, nor contralto; not one 
other species or modification of vocular harmony 
beyond the tenor. Take the names of the most 
celebrated tenorists, whom the soil of Italy has 
produced for the last hundred years, and there 
will be found scarce one of them, whose powers 
were not, or are not, of Bergamese origin; we 
need but instance the three Bianchis, the two 
Davids (fatherandson), Viganoni, Nozzari, Don- 
wlli, Bordogni, Marchetti, Trezzini, Pasini, 
Cantu, Bolognesi (who cut his throat when his 
voice cut him), and the three Rubinis. 

Hemlock, §c.—Professor Geiger, of Heidel- 
berg, whilst recently engaged in making che- 
mical experiments, succeeded in establishing 
some remarkable illustrations of the active prin- 
ciple of Hemlock. Its base is an organic salt, 
which opens an entirely novel series of these 
highly interesting organic substances, for it is 
volatile, and similar to a volatile oil. The pecu- 
liar qualities of this substance, both intrinsically, 
and when brought into combination with acids, 
us rapidly changeable character, and the bril- 
liant play of colours which it exhibits whilst 
undergoing change, render it one of the most 
interesting productions in organic chemistry. 
Its poison is of the deadliest description. The 
smallest quantity, applied inwardly, produces 
paralysis, and one or two grains are sufficient to 
kill the largest animal. Another of Professor 


Geiger’s late discoveries is the active principle 





of Henbane (Atropin); its base is likewise an 
organic salt, but it is tenacious, admits of being 
reduced to a crystal, forms a crystalline salt with 
acids, like hemlock, and has a disagreeable 
smell, though it is not volatile, unless it be 
subjected to decomposition. Its poison is quite 
as deadly as that of the former, but exhibits 
dissimilar appearances, and is not so rapid in 
its effects. Animals, where even a minute dose 
is administered, become languid, cannot stand 
upon their legs, are attacked by convulsions, 
and die within six hours. The effect of this 
poison in dilating the pupil of the eye, is ex- 
tremely remarkable. The minutest portion of 
it, when applied to the eye of a cat, pro- 
duces a dilation of the pupil for the next four 
and twenty hours; and the hundredth part of 
a grain prolongs the appearance for the next 
seven or eight days, besides inducing other sin- 
gular symptoms of poisoning.—Vrom a Heidel- 
bergh Journal. 








Days of | Thermom. | Barom . " . 
Waxhion. | Max. Minz| Noon, | Winds. | Weather, 
Th. 31) 35 29.12 
Fr. 1] 45 33 29.20 
Sat. 2) 33 28.33 
Sun, 3) 40 29.18 N.W.u. | Cloudy. 
Mon. 4 40 29.38 |SWtoNW| Ditto. 
Tues. 5) 42 29.60 . Ditto. 
Wed. 6 57 42 | 29.55 | Ditto. 

Prevailing Clouds.— Cirrostratus, Cumulostratus, 
Cumulus. 

Nights and mornings for the greater part fair. 

Mean temperature of the week, 45°; greatest vari- 
ation, 24°, Day increased on Wednesday, lh. 38 min. 





N.W. 
N.W. H. 


Sleet. 
Cloudy. 
Rain. 








NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARI, 

The Exile of Idria, 

On the Ist of March, No. I. of the Literary Annalist, 
or, Monthly Historical Register, by the Editor of the 
Cabinet Annual Register.’ 

The North American Review will in future be pub- 
lished at the same price as the Edinburgh and Quar- 
terly Journals. , 





Just published.—Dr. Boott’s Life and Medical | 
Opinions of Dr. Armstrong, Vol. I. 8vo. 13s.—The Emi- | 


grant’s Tale, a Poem, 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Frank Urby, a 
Phil tail. , c 


Novel, 3 vols. 12. 4s.—Bakewell’s ‘on- 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


In the press, and speedily will be published, a new and beautiful 
Edition, illustrated with a Portrait of the Authors after Harlow, 
aud Wood Cuts from Designs of George Cruikshank, fc. Svo. 

EJECTED ADDRESSES. 
With an ORIGINAL PREFACE, written for this, the 
Eighteenth Edition, 
i‘ John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Price One TAK 2 
HE PARLIAMENTARY 
Edited by J. S. BUCKINGHAM, E 


REVIEW. 


. M.P. 
Will appear THIS DAY, Saturday, Feb. $.—To be had of all 
Booksellers, 


EBRETT’S PEERAGE of the UNITED 
KINGDOM, corrected to the Present Time, will be 
ublished in a few days. It will comprise all the RecENT 
SRRATIONS. 
_ February, 1833. 








THE COMET. 
Just published, in a neat pocket volume, price 4s. cloth, with a 
Representation of the Orbit of the Comet of 1832, 
CIENTIFIC NOTICES of COMETS in 
GENERAL, and in Particular of the COMET of 1832, 
whose Revolution is of six years and three quarters duration, 
Trausiated from the French of M. ARAGO, 
By Colonel CHARLES GOLD, C.B., late of the Royal Artillery, 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 

*,* This imeresting Treatise was drawn up by M. Arago at 
the desire of the French Government, to allay the fearful anti- 
cipations which the approach of the Comet had excited in the 
public mind. 





THE BRITISH JEWS, 
This day is published, in 8vo. price Is. . 
FEW WORDS RESPECTING the 
ENFRANCHISEMENT of BRITISH JEWS; addressed 
tu the New Parliament. 
By FRANCIS HENRY GOLDSMID. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington: street, 
(Successor to Henry Colburn.) 
Of whom may also be had, by the same Author, 
Arguments advanced against the Enfran- 
chisement of the Jews Considered. bvo. Is. 6d. fa 
Remarks on the Civil Disabilities of British 
Jews. 25. 





On the Ist of February was published, 
~CHINDERHANNES, the ROBBER of 
the RHINE, 
By LEITCH RITCHIE, 

Forming the Second Mouthly Volume of THE LIBRARY OF 
ROMANCE;; a Series of Original Tales, Novels, and Romances, 
of a superior class; each volume equal in quantity to two of a 
common Novel, and published at the price of Six Shillings, 
handsomely bound, being less than one-fourth the usual charge 
for similar works, 

The First Volume, wey on New Year's Day, contains 
THE GHOST-HUNTER AND HIS FAMILY, from the pen of 
Mr. BANIM, and is justly acknowledged to be ** (he most talented 
and extraordinary work that has issued from the press for 
many years.”’ The Third Monthly Volume, entitled WALTHAM 
a Novel, will appear on the Ist of March, and will be followed 
by other original works of first-rate talent, by the most emincut 
writers of the age. 

Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 





versations, 12mo. 5s. 6¢d.—Keith’s Signs of the Times, 
2 vols, 12mo. 10s. 6¢.—Time’s Telescope, for 1833, 9s.— 
The Trade of Banking in England, &c., by Michael 
Quin, 15s.—A Greek Vocabulary, by J. R. Major, 12mo. 
2s. 6d.—Sketch Book of Fashion, 3 vols. 1/. 8s. 6d.— 
Ladies’ Own Cookery-Book, post 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Ex- 
cerpta Historica, or [ustrations of English History, 
royal 8vo. 12. 1s.— Elijah, by the Author of ‘ Balaam,’ 
12mo. 4s.—Tables of the Weight of Square, Round, and 
Flat Wrought lron, by J. O. York, 12mo. 5s.— Epigram- 
matist’s Annual, 32mo. 2s. 6d.—Words of Trutn, by 
the Author of The Well-Spent Hour, 3s. 6¢d.—Maxims 
for the Memory, Is.—Abbott’s Young Christian, 5s.— 
On the Domestic and Foreign Policy of Great Britain 
since the War, bya British Merchant, 8vo. 5s.— Present 
and last Parliament, with Authentic State of the Polls, 
8vo, 3s.—Biographical Sketch of Joseph Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Count de Survilliers, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 


P. F. T.—On the subject of his letter we beg to state, | 


that complete sets for 1830, 1831, and 1832, with the 
exception of ¢ao numbers, may still be had—but a per- 
fect set from No. 1. can rarely be obtained.—{ One shil- 
ling per copy will be given by the publisher for Nos. 
167 and 168.] 

Thanks to C, O'N.—P. A.—J.M. R. not received. 

Mr. J. Howe must give his address, and thus enable 
us to authenticate his statement. 

« Loose” and “ Fast” Verses are out of date. The 
notion that two trifles worth together perhaps sixpence, 
were for dishonest purposes withheld from us, is surely 
ridiculous. 

Dr. Boott's ‘ Life of Dr. Armstrong’ arrived too late. 


‘The Soliloquy of a Fine Lively Turtle,’ by Mrs. 
Charles Gore, which appeared lately in this paper, 
was last week copied, even without acknowledgment, 


by the National Omnibus. We long since announce | and where he had called in the help of imagination, and prove 


our determination to call in the strong arm of the law 
to protect us against all such piracies ; but, unwilling to 
inflict so heavy a penalty on a humble journal, we wrote 
to request that the editor would, in his next paper, make 
the properacknowledgment. He has done s0, of course ; 
but, at the same time, copied the‘ Aboriginal Home of 
the Gipsies,’ the ‘ Report of the Paris Academy,’ the 
whole of the article entitled ‘ Napoleon in the Council 
of State,’ and Mr. Hood’s ‘ Ode to Miss Kelly,’ from 
last week’s Athenaum. This cannot be endured, and 
the parties must take the consequence. 





This day is published, price ts. 2nd edition, 
EFLECTIONS on TITHES, with a Plan 
for a General Commutation of the same. 
By GEORGE HENRY LAW, D.D, 
Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, 

J. Rodwell’s Catalogue of Old Books, (in 
which willbe found a curious Collection of Divinity,) will be 
ready in a few days. 

Printed for J. Rodwell, Bond-street; Rivingtons, Waterloo- 
place; and Backhowse, Wells, 
Just published, in 2 vols, 
LLIOT’S ‘VIEWS IN THE EAST.’— 
Subscribers to this Work are respectfully informed that 
Part 20, published this day, concludes the Work, and they are 
therefore requested to complete their sets as early as possible. 
The Work can also be had in 2 vols. neatly bound in cloth, 
containing 60 Engravings by first-rate Artists, 
Imperial 4to. Ludia Proofs before letters ....£15 
Royal 4to. India Proofs + 10 
Imperial BVO. «.++ee000+ 5 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co.; and all Booksellers. 


In 18mo. with Eighteen beautiful wood Engravings of Birds, 3s.6d. 
0 


in foolscap 8vo. 4s. 
ATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE, 
By the late Rev. GILBERT WHITE, M.A. 
With Additions by Sir W, JARDINE, Bart. 
An enlarged edition of the Work in smali 8vo. 6s, 6d. 
Also, may be had, 

A Popular Guide to the Observation of Na- 
ture ; showing the great extent of knowledge attainable by the 
unaided exercise of the senses. By Robert Mudie, Author of 
the ‘ British Naturalist,’ &c. Forming Vol. LXXVII. of ‘ Con- 
stable’s Miscellany.’ 3s. 6d. : 

Whittaker, Treacher and Co, Ave Maria-lane. — 


~ THE WAVERLEY ANECDOTES. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. small 6vo. beautifully embellished, price 12s. 
NECDOTES ILLUSTRATIVE of the 
popular Characters, Scenes, and Incidents in THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

“ The idea of this work is excellent. To trace the sources of 
the great Novelist’s inspirations through song, tale, tradition, 
and history,—and ascribe to each story and cuaracter its trae 
portious oi tiction and reality—to show where he followed tact, 


to the world that a cupfull of the fountain of truth can give the 
hnes of nature to an ocean of fiction, was a conception worthy 


| of an admirer of Scott....The reader will find much amusement 


and instraction in these little handsome volumes.”—Afheneum, 
“ These addenda to the works of the Author of ‘ Waverley,” 
are partly original, but principally collected. They are well 
put together, and consequently possess a good deal of interest.” 
—Lilerary Gazette, 7 
“ The “Anecdotes’ throw much light upon the Novels of Sir 
Walter Scott; and it is, we presume, from this circumstance, 
that they derive their title of ‘ averley.’ ’—National Standard. 
Pa for James Cochrane aud John M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo- 
ace. 








THE ATHENAUM. 











BBOTSFORD SUBSCRIPTION. — The 
publication of the additional Suhsoriptions for the 
pha my of Abbotsford, cannot be more appr: 
epg eve rks, which have Geen 
by the Committee in Edinbu: 

“The deep sorrow excited by the ‘Lao. of Sir Walter Scott, 
and the unbounded admiration of his virtues and his talents, pro- 
duced an immediate and intense desire throughout Scotland to 
raise a monument to him ia the Metropolis of his native land, 
the place of bis education, and the city of his residence ; where 
natural conversation had been the never- 
failing ¢ harm of soc iety. The subscriptions for this object (which 
are suil going on) began in Edinburgh, on the 5th of October, 
1832, and amount now to a sum sufficient to secure the erection 
of a mostsplendid monument, The Abbotsford subscription began 
in London on the 9th of November, aud is in progress there and 
in various parts of England. 

The preservation of Abbotsford in Sir Walter Scott’s family, 
as it stood at his death, is known to have been an object of his 
latest and most auxious care; but the uncertain security which 
the ordinary course of the law aflords for perpetuating property 
(heritable as well as moveable) has been increased in the case 
of Abbotsford, by the pecuniary embarrassments which assailed 
its late owner in 1826. From that time (the last five years of his 
life) he strove with all the native vigour of his mind, and witha 
pure integrity, which adds to the lustre of his great name, to 
satisfy all who had claims upon bim. His mighty intellect, under 

ressure which would have crushed @ weaker spirit to the earth, 

aboured to discharge incumbrances, and he had the satisfaction 
to see them extinguished to the amount of 70,000/. 
remained (not less than 50,000/.) have, since his death, been put 
by the application of funds which his 
peg ae d invention had created, or which his provident fore- 





in a train of settlement, 


* His sous oad his sons-in-law (his testamentary trustees) will 
soon give effect to these arrangemenis ; 4 

he shall have satistied the provisions bequeathed by their father 
to his younger chiliren, will become possessed of the library aud 
antiquarian curiosities as his exclusive property. 
maneucy of Abbotsford and its curiosities in the line of his repre- 
Seutatives is very insecure; and the mansion can neither be used 
putative asa residence, nor be kept up to be 
visited by strang vers as the choseu abode of its illustrious founder. 

* The preservation of Abbotsford is of English suggestion, 
Englishmen have subscribed, and are subscribing, to ace omplish 
this eularged and liberal act of commemoration, to entail pro- 
perty in Scotland on a race of Scotsmen. 

* Ic is now requested of Scotsmen to give a favourable con- 
sideration to a measure for connecting Abbotsford for ever with 
ter Scott—he whose inexhaustible and captivating 
power of description has made the lochs, the streams, the glens, 
and mountains of Scotland ¢ 








rcts of universal curiosit 
a rare and intuitive faculty of penetrating 
into the recesses o the human mind, and by possessing the most 

masterly views of the history 
he has unfolded the Scottish cha- 
racter, has exhibited it in all its genuine variety, — dispelled 
prejudic es, and has, with enchanting interest, tt 
jamiliarly known in every corner of the world. ” 








and antiquities of his country, 


Amount already published . seeee-£3,400 18 6 
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ABBOTSFORD SUBSCRIPTION—continued. 
Messrs. Swann and Co...£10 


. B. pson ve 
Hon. William Thempece 
K.J. Thompson, esq.... 
a fee + €3q.. 

. D. Twe €3q.. 
Miss Tweedy” . 
ag hae os os oe 

|. Willoug esq... 
Rev. C. Wellbeloved 


Miss F. Markham — .... 
RightHon.the Lord Mayor 
Sir William Milner, Bart 
William Morritt, esq .... 
c. J. Neweend, esq.. «+ 
Mrs Nacliffe .... 
ecu 

on Phil C84 oe oe 
= J.C. R’ Read John Wolstenholme, esq 
Dr. Sympson «--+ sss Major Yewbough ...... 

Subscriptions received at all the Bankers in London, and th 
principal Bankers throughout the country. 

N.B. The Lists of Subscriptions commenced by Local Com- 
mittees at York, Leeds, Cheltenham, Shrewsbury, Brighton, 
Oxford, Exeter, Edinburgh, aud other places, will be published 
as they proceed. . 

R. A. DUNDAS, Sec., Royal Society of Literature. 

St. Martin’s-place, Feb. 4, 1853. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE 
For FEBRUARY, 1833, price 2s. 6d. 
Contains—Epitaph on the late Sir J. Mackintosh, by S. T. 
Coleridge ; with another on himself—My Contemporaries: Lord 
Erskine, Bearcroft Baron Hotham— Masters and Servants, 
by the Author of * The Schoolmaster’s Experience in Newgate’— 
An Egyptian Story, by the E:trick Shepherd—Modern Geologists 
—Papers by John Galt and the Modern Pythagorean—Five Re- 
views—Three Political Articles—Notices of Byron, Rogers, Our- 
selves, and others. The Gallery : a full-length Portrait of James 
Morier. 
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James Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 
#,* Subscribers’ Names received by the Publisher, and every 
Bookseller in Great Britain and Ireland, 
THE FRENCH LANGUAGE ACQUIRED WITHOUT 
A TEACHER, 
In 8vo. price 12s. the Sth edition, thoroughly revised and 


corrected, 
GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
especially devised for Persons who wish to Study the 
wewents of that hanguage without the Assistance of a Teacher. 
By J. J. P. LE BRETHON, 

Also in 8vo, a New Edition, price 8s. cauvas and lettered, 
A Key to the Exercises in the above Work: 
by means of which any person of a mature 


DONN’S CATALOGUE OF PLANTS, IMPROVED BY 
SINCLAIR. 
In 8vo. the 12th edition, with numerous Cuts, illustrative of the 
Botanical Characters of each Class and Order, 12s. boards. 


ORTUS CANTABRIGIENSIS ; or, an 
Accented Catalogue of Indigenous and Exotic Plants, 
cultivated in the Cambridge Botanic Garden. 
By the late JAMES DONN, 
The 12th edition, with numerous Additions and Corrections, 
by GEORGE SINCLAIR, F.L.S. and H.S 

London: Printed for Messrs. Rivington; Longman, Rees and 
Co. ; T, Cadell; J, Richardson; Baldwin and Cradock ; J, Booker; 
Hurst and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; J. 
Dunean ; and Simpkin and Marshall. 

*,* The additions to the present edition, which will be found 
very considerable, consist chiefly of such plantsas are most dis- 
tinguished, or promise to be distinguished, for ornament in the 
garden, or for utility in agriculture, and other of the aris. There 
is also a Supplement exhibiting, for the convenience of reference 
to the body of the work, the names, in alphabetical order, of the 
more ornamental, bardy, creeping, or climbing plants, and those 
for the greenhouse, mentioning the colours of the flowers, and 
the different periods of flowering. It contains also select lists 
of fruits, and the names of seeds of the more valuable husbandry 
plants. 





Just published, in 18mo. with cuts, designed and engraved by 
W. H. Brooke, 4s. bound and lettered, 
HE MYTHOLOGY of GREECE and 
ITALY, abridged for the Use of Schools. 
By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. ’ 

“ This is precisely the volume which has long been wanted in 
schools. As an introductory manual, it contains all needful in- 
formation relative to the gods and heroes of antiquity ; and not 
an expression occurs which could offend the delicacy of the most 
scrupulous female.” —Christian Remembrancer. 

By the same Author, : 

The Mythology of Greece and Italy, intended 
chiefly for the Use of Students at Universities, and the Higher 
Classes in Schools, In one large vol, 8vo., with tweive Plates, 
from the Antique, etched by W. H. Brooke, F.A.S. 18s. 

“Mr. Keightiey’s admirable Treatise on Mythology, a work 
equally remarkable for exteusive research and sound philosophy. 
A rare union of great erudition and sterling common sense.”— 
Atheneum. 


And 
The Fairy Mythology; illustrative of the 
Romance and Superstition of various Countries. In 2 vols, 12m0. 
15s. elegantly halt-bound. - 
Whittaker, Treacher and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 





ding ma: 
acquire the elements of the French Language practically, 2 
surely as if a professed teacher was sitting by his side ; and, with 
a very superficial knowledge of it, may teach it to others, Di- 
rections are given in the Key to Parents not accustomed to teach 
languages, who wish to instruct their children with the assist- 
ance of this book, how they must proceed. 
ndon: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. bound, 
REEK VOCABULARY; or, 
EXERCISES on the DECLINABLE PARTS of SPEECH, 
By the Rev. J. R. MAJOR, 
Head Master of King’s College School, London. 
Pr same Author, 
Euripipes,—Hecuba, Medea, Pheenisse, 
and Orestes ; with English Notes and Questions, 5s, each Play. 
Schrevelius’ Greek and English Lexicon, 
with many new Words, An English and Greek Lexicon has 
been added. 2nd edition. 16s, boards, 17s, bound. 

London: Printed and published by A. J. Valpy; and sold by 
all Booksellers, ra Les She 
VALPY’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSICS, 
With English Explanatory Notes, Examination Questions, §c, 
ye UCYDIDES. A new Recension of the 

Text, With Original Notes, &c. 
By the Rev. Dr, BLOOMFIELD, of Sidney Coll. Cambridge. 
3 vols. 27s. boards. 
On the same plan Mr. Valpy has lately published— 
1. Cicero’s Select Orations. 7s. 6d. 


2. Herodotus. Containing the Continuous 
History alone of the Persian Wars. By the Rev. C. W. Stocker, 
D.D. 2 vols. 18s. 

3. Euripides.—Hecuba, Medea, Pheenisse, 
and Orestes. By the Rev. J. R. Major, Trin. Coll. Camb. and 
Head Master of King’s College School, London. 5». each Play. 

4. Sophocles.x—CEdipus Tyrannus, QCdipus 
Coloneus, Antigone, and Trachinia. By the Rev. J. Brasse, D.D. 
late Fellow of Trin, Coll. Camb. 5s. each. 

3. Xenophon.—Anabasis. By F.C. Belfour, 
M.A. Oxon. F.R.AS. LL.D. 8s. 6d. 2 
on Xenophon.—Cyropedia. By E. H. Barker, 

. 9s. 6d, 

7. Demosthenes. Oratio Philippica I.; Olyn- 
thiaca I. If. et I11.; de Pace; Aschines contra Demosthenem ; 
Demosthenes de Corona. By the same. 8s. 6d. 

8. Eschylus.—Prometheus. By G. Burges, 
M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 5s. ae a 

9. Cicero.—De Officiis; Text of Heusinger. 
ard edit. 6s. 

10. Cicero.—De Amicitia et de Senectute, 
from the Text of Ernesti; with ail his Notes, and Citations 
from his Index Latin. Ciceron., and much original matter, 


critical and explavatory. By E. H. Barker, Trin, Coll. Camb, 
4th edition. 48. 6d 


11. Livy. Books I. to V. By Dr. Hickie, 
Master of Hawkshead Grammar School. &s. 6d. x 
12. Tacitus.—Germany and Agricola, from 
Brotier’sand Passow’s Text. By the same. 4th edition. 5s. 6d. 
13. Caesar's Commentaries.—De Bello Gal- 
lico, With Engravings. By the same. 6s. 6d. : A 
14. Grotius de Veritate Christ. Relig. ; with 
all the Notes of Grotius, Le Clerc, and others, translated into 
English, 6s. 
15. Juvenal and Persius, with Notes on the 
Plan of Cicero’s Offices and Virgil. ? 
16. Plato. Four Dialogues. The Crito, 
Greater Hippias, Second Alcibiades, and Sisyphus. 9s. 6d. 
Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, M.A. Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street; aud sold by all Booksellers. 











GUY’S SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK. 
Lately published, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. the 3rd edition, hand- 
somely bound fn green aud letiered, 

UY’S GENERAL SCHOOL QUESTION 
BOOK : in which each question, in a regular series, is 
followed by its appropriate auswer, not only in Ancient and 
Modern History, iu which the whole is arranged in chronological 
order, but also Sn Biography, Astronomy, Heathen Mythology, 
Classical Phraseology, and a great and interesting variety of 
miscellaneous subjects; the whole tending to enlarge the boun- 
daries of Juvenile Kuowledge, by increasing its stores; and 
thus, by blending such a course of general information with 
sound classical or liberal learning, to raise a better superstruc- 

ture of School Education. 

By JOSEPH GUY, formerly of the Royal Military College. 
y the same Author. 


B 
The School Geography, with 7 Maps. Price 3s. 


nd. 

*,* A Key to the Problems. Price 1s. 6d. 

Guy’s Astronomy, 18 fine Plates. 5s. bound. 

Guy’s New British Primer, half-bound, price 
only 6d. 

Guy’s British Spelling-Book, many Cuts, 
1s. 6d. bound. _ . r 

Guy’s New British Expositor; or, Companion 
to the Above. Price ts. 6d. neatly bound. 

Guy’s New British Reader; Cuts. 
3s. 6d. bound. i y 

Guy’s Pocket Cyclopedia. Thick volume, 
royal 12mo. The 10th edition, with many Cuts. Price 10s. 6d. bds, 

Guy’s Chart of General History; a useful 
Companion to the ‘School Question Book.’ On a large sheet, 
coloured, price 7s.; on rollers, 10s. 6d. 

Guy’s School Cyphering Book, 4to. fine 
writing post, price 3s. 6d. half-bound.—KEY to ditto, 6d. 

Guy’s ‘Tutor’s Assistant ; or, Complete Scho- 
lar’s Arithmetic, price only 2s. bound. — ‘ 

A Key to the Arithmetic, with Solutions of the 
Questions given at length, and in the most approved School 
Form of Working ; with numerous Examining Questions added. 
Price 4s. 6d. bound in biue and lettered. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 
Where are also published the following esteemed Works, by 

JOSEPH GUY, Jun. Member of the University of Oxford. 

1. Guy’s English School Grammar ; in which 
Practical Uiustration is, in every Step, blended with Theory, by 
Rules, Examples, and Exercises. ‘The 7th edit. demy Ismo, 
Is. 6d. bound mm red. | s % ‘ : ‘ 

2. New Exercises in English Syntax; in- 
tended to succeed those usually found in English Grammars, and 
furnish the Senior Scholars in Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Schools 
with additional Rules and Examples, to complete their Know- 
ledge of Syntax. Demy ismo. Is. 6d. bound iu green. 

3. Guy’s New Exercises in Orthography. 
5th edition, with the Addition of an Expositor. I8mo, price Is. 

und. 

4. A Key to Guy’s English School Grammar 
and New Exercises in Orthography. In 1 vol. price 3s. bound, 

5. Guy’s Outlines to Walker’s Themes and 
Essays. Price ls.sewed. . 

6. Guy’s New Arithmetical Plan; or, an 
improved Method of Teaching the First Four Rules. To which 
a complete Set of Tables is now added. ‘The 4th edition, printed 
on au enlarged type, and much improved, Price 1s. walf-bound, 

» price 1s. 3 pes 

7. Guy’s School Epitome of British Geogra- 

phy. Price 1s, sewed. 


Price 





Now publishing, in Weekly Numbers, price 6d. each containing 
48 pages of Letter-pres:, aud 2 beautiful Steel Piates, jrom 
Desigus of the Great Masters, 

HE DIAMOND POCKET BIBLE, and 
the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER; wih Notes, Expla- 
navory and Practical, 
By the Rev. HENRY STEBBING, A.M, M.R.S.L. &c. 
Loncon : Published (for the Proprietors) by Allan Beil and 

Co. 12, Warwick-s.uare, Paternoster-row ; and Simpkin and 

Marshall, Stationers’-court; James Chambers, Edinburgh; W. 

Curry, jun. and Co. Dublin; J. M*Leod, Glasgow; Willmer 

and Smith, Liverpool ; Bancks and Co. Manchester ; W rightson 

and Webb, Birmingham; and sold by ali Booksellers aud Pe- 
riedical Agents in Town and Country, 





SECOND EDITION OF KIDDLB’'S NAVIGATION, 
Just published, in 8vo. the 2nd edition, with numerous additions 
and improvements, and adapted to the Nautical Almanac, both 
in its present state, and the creatly improved form in which 


it will appear in 1834, price i2s. bound, 

A TREATISE on NAVIGATION and 
NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, adapted to Practice and to 
the Purposes of Elementary Instruction; with an Extensive 
Series of Examples for Exercises, aud all the ‘Tables requisite in 
Nautical Computations, 

By EDWARD RIDDLE, F.R.AS. 

Master of the Mathematical School, Royal Hospital, Greenwich. 

«* Among many important additions in this impression may 
be noticed, the method of finding the longitude from the difier- 
ences of the observed times of transit of the moon’s limb and 
moon culminating stars, which is reduced to the addition of two 
logarithms; a new and simple method of computing the longi- 
tude from an occultation of a fived star by the moon; Work- 
man’s improvement in middle latitude sailing; an easy method 
of correcting the Greenwich time, as obtained in the usual way 
from lunars; improved methods of rating chronometers on land, 
aud the method of finding the errors and rates of chronometers 
al sea. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, 





BOOKS ON RURAL SUBJECTS, 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 
London : Baidwin and Cradock, publishers, 
TREATISE on PLANTING both 
TIMBER and ORNAMENTAL TREES. 8vo, price 3s. 
cloth boards. 

A Treatise on Cattle, by the Author of the 
‘Horse.’ With fine Portraits of the Devon, the Hereford, the 
Durham, and the various other Breeds of these Animais, taken 
on the Farms of the most celebrated Agriculturalists, To be 
continued Monthly, price 6d. each Number. 

A Treatise on British Husbandry, with nu- 
merous Engravings. Nos. 1, 2, and 3, price 6d. To be con- 
tinued Monthly. 

The Mountain Shepherd’s Manual, price 6d. 


Reports of the Cultivation of Select Farms 
in Engiand and Scotland, Five Numbers, price 6d. each. 

The History and ‘Treatment of the Horse, 
with a Treatise on Draught. svo. numerous Cuts, price 8s. 6d, 
canvas boards. 

*,* The unexampled sale of this popular Work cannot fail to 
recommend the above Useful Treatises, published under the 
same auspices. 

WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

This day, price Sevenpence, 
1 ‘HE UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE, 
and NAVAL and MILITARY CHRONICLE. 

*,* London: Published by H. B. Hanshall, 161, Fieet-street, 
to whom communications for the Editors are requested to be 
addressed, Orders received by all Newsmen. 

WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE ARMY AND NAVY, 

This day is published, the First Namber, price 7d. of 
HE NAVAL and MILITARY GAZETTE. 
The undertaking here announced is the result of a con- 
viction that has been long entertained of the necessity for some 
established medium of communication and intelligence concern- 
ing all matters of interest to the two martial services, to appear 
at shorter intervals than those hitherto adopted, 

This new Paper will comprise information on every subject of a 
professional nature, such as P: and Appoi » Dis- 
tributions and Movements of Forces by Sea and Land, General 
Orders, Courts Martial, Shipping Intell ce, Biography of 
Eminent Professional Meu, Correspond on matters of Naw- 
tical and Military Science, New laventions and Improvements, 
Discoveries in Geography aud Natural History, and Reviews of 
New Books relating to these subjects. ‘The main purpose of the 
undertaking will thus be to present the United Service with a 
Weekly Publication of ITS OWN—a publication indispensable 
to every Mess Tas_r, as containing much professional informa- 
tion not to be obtained from any other source. The * Naval and 
Military Gazette’ will also combine every essential feature of a 
Newspaper, thus forming a weekly record of passing events, in- 
dispensable to the members of the services for whose use it is 
specially designed, and most accepiable to all general readers 
who have relatives or friends in either of them. 

Orders for the tirst Number of this Paper should be sent im- 
mediately to the Newsmen. 

Fublished by W. Thomas, at the Offce, 19, Catherine-sireet, 
Strand ; where Communications for the Editor are requested to 
be addressed. 








CLOTHES FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
RODGERS, Tatror, &c. 5, Ciry-roap, a 
eJ * few Doors from Finsbury-square, respectfully submits for 


the inspection of the Public Lis Charges for Young Gentlemen's 
Clothes, viz 
w 


10 Do. . 
8 Do. . 


3 Saxony Superfine Spencer Suit £2 18 
12 Do. Do. . 215 


Do. . 
6 Coburg Dress 
5 Opera Dow. « 
5 Do. Tavnick Dow. . 1:16 0 
Let it be borne in mind that, in addition to their being made of 
SUPERFINE WEST OF ENGLAND CLOTHS, they will be got 
up in the most FASHIONALLE and ELEGANT STYLE, and 
made to fit in the most graceful manner, not to be surpassed by 
any Establishment in London ; in short, if after any Suit is made 
the most ENTIRE SATISFACTION is not given, the purchaser 
has the right of returning them. 
+4t No Clothes keptready made, but a Suit made in a few hours, 
if required, 
N.B. Gentlemen and Ladies addressing a line per post, can be 
wailed upon with Patterns, if within six miles, 
‘Terms, Cash upon delivery. 


For the Size o 
Years of Aze. 
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SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
SUFFOLK-STREET, PALL MALL EAST. 
Norice To Exuipitoxs.—Works ks of Art intended for the en- 
suing Exhibition, must be sent on Monday the 4th, or Tuesday 
the 5th, of March. R. B. DAVIS, See. 


ATIONAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL 

SCIENCE and WORKS of ART, ADELAIDE-STREET, 

and LOWTHER ARCADE, near Si. Marun’ s Church, WEsT 

STRAND. Open daily ay lo oe genoa: 1s. Cata- 
logue, Is. NOW EXHIBITING. 

PEKKINS’ newly-dise sae oan m ot generating Steam, ex- 
emplified by aSTEAM GUN, discharging, with one- fourth gre: ater 
power than that of Gunpowder, a Volley of Seventy Balls, 
againsia Target, See ae seconds, every two hours during the day. 

Steam-boat Models upon water, propelled by the paddle-whe el 
in common use, and by that of Perkius’ late invention, 

Holdsworth’s newly-invented Revolving Rudder, 

An Apparatus by Perkins, showing a brilliant combustion of the 
hardest steel, eflected by its being brought in contact with a soft 
iron plate, revolving with an intense rapidity. 

Specimens of Perkins’ System of Printing with hardened Steel 
Pietes and Rollers, and of the transfer of Engravings on Steel, 

A Magnet, by Saxton, capable of igniting gunpowder. 

Unrivalled’ Collectionsof Antediluviau Fossil Organic Remains, 
and Minerals, highly interesting to the antiquarian and the 
geologist. 

An Apparatus, by Perkins, compressing, with a power of 30,000 

unds to the square inch, aériform fluids, liquids, or solids, 

=xhibited every day at 2 and 4 o'clock, 
Suompileatenct Watson’s Pian for preventing Ships founder- 





in: a. 
See tional and Working Models of Steam Engines. 
Model of the proposed London and Birmingham Railway. 
Models of new Framing of Ships, various improved Anchors, 
Rudders, Gun Carriages, Top-mast Fid, Cat-head Stopper, Life- 
ralts, Lile-preservers, and namerous othe rapparatus, 

A Mouse in a Diving-Bell, immersed in water—illustrating the 
principle and application of "the Bell. 

A Selection of valuable Paintings by the Old Masters, among 
which will be found some splendid productions of Murillo, 

The Royal Seraphine aud Harmonica, new Musical Instra- 
ments ; performed on at intervals. 

Numerous other Models and Objects of interest and amusement 
are now exhibited, and additions to the Gallery are made daily. 








MODERN VOYAGES AND DISCOVERIES. 
A beautiful Pocket Edition, with Portraits and numerous Views, 


4 vols, 265. 
Cm ARRATIVE of the TRAVELS and 
DISCOVERIES of DENHAM and CLAPPERTON, 
in CENTRAL AFRICA, 
ee blished, in a corr form with the above, 
2. Captain ’Parry’s "Five Voyages to the 
North Pole, with very many Plates. 6 pocket vols. 21s, 
3. Captain Franklin’s Two Journies to the 
Polar Sea. 4 pocket vols. 20s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





In a few days will be published, an entirely new edition, being 
the Eighth, in one compact volume, price 15s. strongly bound, 


NFORMATION and DIRECTIONS for 

TRAVELLERS on the CONTINENT. 

y MARIANA STARKE, 
This work has long had the reputation of being the brst guide- 
hook of Italy. 10 order to render this edition complete up to the 
present time, it has been almost entirely re-written, The Author 
os lately revisited almost every part of Ilaly, aud has been at 
the pains of peso the most recent information on all sub- 
jects, and on the spot 

he editions of this work sold in Italy and elsewhere on 
the Continent, are for the most part old, and therefore incom- 

plete, inaccurate, and comparatively useless. 

John Murray, Albemarle-sireet. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 

This day is published, in small 8vo. with a Map, price 6s. in bds. 
MEMOIR of FELIX NEFF, Pastor of 
the High Alps; and of his Labours among the French 

Protestants of Dauphiné, a Remnant of the Primitive Christians 

of Gaul, By W.S. GILLY, M.A. 

Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Norham. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 

Waterloo-plac e, Pall Mall. — 


OCTAVO EDITION ei nna MONK’S “LIFE OF 
3 


This day is published, in 2 vols, 6vo, with a new Portrait, by 
Dean, Mm 1, 4s. in boards, the 2ud edition, revised and cor- 
rected 


HE LIFE of RICHARD BENTLEY, D.D. 

Master of Trinity College, and Regius Professor of Di- 
vinity in the University of Cambridge; with an Account of his 
Ww rilags, and Anecdotes of many distiuguished Characters during 

the Period in which he flourished, 

3y JAMES HENRY MONK, D.D, 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester. 

Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Chure hyard, and 
Ww aterloo-place, Vall Mall; and J. and J. J Deighton ic ambridge S 


DR. HENDERSON’S ; HISTORY OF WINES. 
Elegantly printed in 4to. with embellishments from the Antique, 
beautitully drawn and engraved by William Harvey, and printed 
on India paper, price e 2t.. 2s, 


HISTORY of ANCIENT and MODERN 


VIN 
y ALEXANDER HENDERSON, M.D. F.A.S 
“* Cet ouvrage a obtenu beaucoup de succes, et il 1 meritait.” 
—Revue Encyclopedique. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradoe k. 


On Monday, the 4th inst. was published, price 3s. as. 
HE WRITING of a MAN’S HAN DD.” 
to the British Parliament, in defeuce of the Union of 
the Church _~ Staie. 
By the Rev. CHARLES CATOR, A.M. 
Author of * Division naar ros to the Church of ¢ *hrist in 
gland,’ &c. 
ae Baldwin aa Cr ailock, _ Paternoster-row. 


1a large volume 8vo. price 13s. boards, 
EMOIR of the Life and Medical Opi- 
NIONS of JOHN ARMSTRONG, M.D., formerly Phy- 
sician to the Fever fnstitution of London. To which is added, 
* An Inquiry into the Facts connected with those Forms of Fever 
attributed to Malaria or Marsh Effluvium.’ 
y FRANCIS BOOTT, M.D. 
Secretary of the Linnean Society, &e. 
London; Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, 





INDEX TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
On Friday, Feb, 15th, will be published, 6s. each, 
DINBURGH REVIEW, Nos. 113 and 
114, forming a GENERAL INDEX to the WORK, from 
Vois. XX1. to L. inclusive. a 
Printed for Longman and Co. London; and Black, Edinburgh. 
Of whom may be ha 
General Index to Vols. I. to XX. - price 15s. 
y is pebl ishe 


ECHANICAL “IMPROV EMENTS con- 
nected with the ROYAL NAVY. 
By J. BOTHWAY, R.N, 
3rd edition, ott aes rable additio . Price 5s. boa’ rds, 
Michael Staunton, 1, Craven-street, Strand, Le W. Col- 
man, 48, Fore street, Devonport ; w m,. Harrison, Portsmouth. 


On the Ist ie of” was published, price 6d. with Engravings, 


O. Il. of THE ZOOLOGICAL MAGA- 

ZINE; or, © ae of NATURAL HISTORY. 

w hittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria- lane. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 12s. i ard: - 
ETTERS on the PHYSICAL 1H IS TORY 
of the EARTH, addressed to Profess-r Blumenbach : con- 
taming Geological and Historical Proofs of oe divine Mission of 

Moses. By the late J. A. DE LUC, F.R.S. 

Professor of Philosophy and Geology at Gottingen. 

To which are prefixed, Introductory Remarks and Illustrations ; 
together with a Vindication of the Author’s Claims to original 
Views respecting fundamental Points in Geology. 

By the Rev. HENRY DE LA FITE, A.M. 
Of Trinity College, Oxford, and gga of the Royal Society of 
iteratu 

Printed for J. G. and F. Rivlagton, | St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 





ROBINSCN CRUSOE, WITH W. HARVEY’S 
MENTS. 

This day is published, a new edition, the whole work complete 
in one, 12mo. beautifully printed by Whittingham, and orna- 
mented with 49 very superior Wood Cuts, from Drawings by 
W. Harvey, price 8s. handsomely bound, 


HE LIFE and SURPRISING ADVEN- 
TURES of ROBINSON CRUSOE, of York, Mariner, with 


EMBELLISH- 


a Biographical Account of Daniel Defoe, written expressly for | 


this Edition, 

*,* This impression has been carefully printed from the most 
authentic and correct editions of this fascinating work. 

** Of all the Crusoes we have seen, we like this the best. The 
engravings are charming in design, and admirably executed : 
they are just the sort of illustrations which such a subject de- 
serves; and if anything can increase the popula arity of Robinson 
Crusoe, they are well calculated to do so.”—Lilerary Gazetie, 
Aucust, 1831. 

London: Printed for “rainy and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 

here may nay 
Tales from Shakspeare, by Charles Lamb. 
A new and elegant edition, with Twenty-two superb Cuts, from 
Designs by Harvey, and finely printed by Whittingham, in 1 vol. 
i2mo, price e 78. 6d 
A COMPLETE LAW I LIBRARY. | 
Lately published, in Fifteen Volumes, royal svo. price 11. 11s. 6d. 
each volume " 
PRACTICAL and ELEMENTARY 
ABRIDGMENT of the CASES argued and determined 
iu the Courts of King’s Bench, Common Pieas, Exchequer, and 
= wiek Prius ; and of the Rules of Court, from the Restoration 


By. ‘CHARLES PETERSDORFF, nes of the Inner Temple, 
Sarrister-at- 
al ondon : Baldwin and Cradock ; aaa Henry Butterworth. 
*,* The sets of this important "Work — uud up in the 
following manver: viz., in boards, id. tls. 6d. per volume; in 
strong canvas boards, to resemble law- binding, 1d. 12s. in law- 
calf, and lettered, 1/. 14s. 6d. 
A COMPLETE ATLAS OF TWENTY-FIVE MAPS, WITH 
A COPIOUS INDEX. 

In royal Svo. the Plates re-engraved, and all recent Discoveries 
atte, price ng half bound, and with coloured Outiines, price 
12s. halt-! 

ISSE LL ’S GENERAL ATLAS of MO- 
DERN GEOGRAPHY in Twenty-five Maps, composed 
from the latestand best Authorities 
sy J.C. RUSSE LL, Geographer. 
*,* To thisedition has been added, an Index of the Names of 
$ Districts, Towns, Tribes, Bays, Capes, 

, Islands, Lakes, Mountains, Rivers, &c., to be found on 

each i with the Latitude and Lon; gitude, and a Direction to 

the oe ov which each particular Name is to be found. 
oudon: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, 

To be had, published by the same, in royal 4to. with the Maps 
outlined, and containing a copious consulting Index, price Iss. 
half- bound, or with the Maps full coloured, price 2is. 


Ostell’s New General Atlas, including Maps 
of Canaan or Judea, Ancient Greece, and the Roman Empire. 
A new edition, on an entirely new set of Plates, engraved on an 
enlarged scale, and corrected from the latest and best agthori- 
ties, ee Thirty Maps. 

The same work on imperial drawing paper, full coloured, 
and yk te half-bound for libraries, price 14. 11s. 6d. 
ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY, 
Stereotype Edition. 

This day is published, in 6 vols. 8vo. price 2l. 14s. boards, with 
yoo ook hen other Eogravings, a new edition, carefully cor- 
recte¢ 

YH - ANCIENT HISTORY of the 

EGYPTIANS, CARTHAGINIANS, ASSYRIANS, BABY- 
aa ‘MEDES an ~ PERSIANS, MACEDONIANS, and 

GRECIA 3y M. ROLLIN, 

T esmiel from the French. 

Printed for J. G. and F, Rivington; J. and A. Arch; J. and 
W. T, Clarke; Longman and Co.; ‘T. Cadell; J. Richardson ; 
J. M. Richard: -on; R. Scholey; J. Booth; Baldwin and Cra- 
dock; J. Bohn; Hlatehard and Son; J. Booker; Hamilton and 
Co.; < Duncan; Whittaker and Co.; J. Bigg; Parbury 
Co.; T. and W. "Boone; Simpkin and Marshall; J. Bain; J, 
Nisbet ; J. Dowsnn W. Mason; E. Hodgson; T. Bumpus; 
J. Templeman; V5. and J. Maynard; J. Capes; Smith, Elder, 
and Co,; W . Ed b, J. Sustenance ; and Houlston and Son, 
Also, for J. and J. J. Deighion, Menpgehe 9 Wilson and Sons, 
York ; G. and J. Robinson, —— ; and A. Black, JEdiuburgh. 

Of whom may be had, a neat Edition in 12 Pocket Volumes, 
price 20, 8s, boards, 








smo. the 2nd edition, price 1s. 6d. 
ERMONS and PRAYERS, delivered by 
JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY, in the Friends? Meeting House 
at Liverpool, 1832. 
n 18mo. price Is. 3d. 

A Brief Exposition of the Origin, Design, 
and Fulfilment of the Jewish Sabbath, and Remarks on the 
Christian Sabbath, Abridged from the Writings of Dr. Heylin, 
Calvin, dys Whaieley, Penn, and others. 

Thomas Hodgson, Liverpool; and Whittaker, Treacher, and 
Co, Ave Maria-lane, Loudon. 


PETER NICHOLSON’S ALGEBRA FOR : SCHOOLS, 

Just published, in 12mo. price 5s. bound, the 2nd edition of 

PRACTICAL SY: STEM of ALGEBRA, 
for the Use of Schools and Private Students. 
By P. NICHOLSON and J. ROWBOTHAM, F.R.AS, 

“From the perspicuity with which this work is —. and 
the copious and well-selected examples it contains, it may be re- 

garded as a valuable acquisition to scholastic literature,”— 
Stonthly Magazine. 

“The examples are very numerous and well chosen. We con- 
sider that this ‘Treatise deserves commendation for its gradual 
and successive dev of the difficulties of this subject.”— 
Westminster Review. 

A Key to the above Work, containing the 
Solutions of more than 900 Problems; by means of which, and 
the Algebra, a Person may acquire a Knowledge of this valuable 
Science without the Assistance of a Master. 12mo. price 9 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row 


A CHEF-D’G@UVRE OF ART. 
Just published, the 


LBUM ORNE: in extra royal Quarto, 
splendidly bound in Morocco and o*. price Three 
Guineas; and in watered: Marone Silk and G — Two 
Guineas ; comprising several hundred varieties a Jruamental 
Borders, nearly every page presenting a different Design, exe- 
cuted by the most eminent Artists, and printed in a diversity of 
Tints, and on variously coloured papers, for the display of Draw- 
ings, Prints, &c. and the ree’ yg! Literary Compositions and 
the other usual contents of a Lady’s Album. 
Published by Vizetelly, Branston and Co. Fleet-street, London; 





| and sold by every Bookseller and Fancy Stationer, 


The attention of Ladies, Artists, Drawing-masters, ¢ Xe. is also 
Sane solicited to Vizetelly, Branston and Co.’s Oraa- 
mental 
VOL D FRAME TABLETS; for mounting 

Drawings, coloured Lithographs, &e.—These beautiful 

Productions are an exact imitation of carved Gold Frames, im- 
ressed on stout Drawing Boards, in a great variety of Sizes and 
‘atterns. 

Also Vizetelly, Branston and Co.’s 

TTINTED FRAME TABLETS, applicable 

to the same purpose as the above, The entire collection, 
in Tints, Sizes, and Patterns, includes a very ney prs variety ; 
thus affording an > anal to the taste of the purchaser 
never Aerts presented. 

old by all Fancy Stationers throughout the kingdom. 
ema OF SIR WALTER oo 

-*ublished this day, price 
HE WAV ERLEY NOVELS, Vol. XLY. 
Containing the Conclusion of ANNE of GEIERSTEIN. 
Vol. XXVI. of the New Issue is also just 
ublished. 

. Printed for Robert Cadell, Betas and Whittaker and Co, 

London. Of whom may be had, 

All the early V olumes of the Waverley Novels, 
from ‘ Waverley’ to ‘ Woodstock,’ price 5s. each. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather. 

First, Second, and Third Series. Half-bound, 10s. 6d. each, 

Tales of a Grandfather ; being Stories from 
the History of France. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Miscellaneous Prose Works. 

6 vols. Svo. 31. 125. 
+4+ This Collection includes the celebrated Lives of the English 

Novelists. — . get 

Captain Basil Hall’s Voyages. 6 vols. 1/. 10s. 
The Cook’s Oracle. 7s. 6d. 

Mrs. Dalgairns’ Cookery. 7s. 6d. 

Destiny, by the Author of ‘ Marriage.’ 

3 vols. 11. 118.60. n 

Three Years in North America. 

Stuart, Esq. 2 vols. 1, 18. 

NEW a d STANDARD BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS, published 
by Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 26, Holles- 
street, C avendish- “square. 

IVES OF BANDITTI 
and eR in all Parts ef ed World. 
.« MACFARLAN 
New eaued, ia 2 vols. with 16 i 2is. 


By James 





2. 
RECORDS OF MY LIFE. 
By the late J. Taylor, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


3. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MIRABEAU. 
By Dumont. 2nd edit. 1 vol. 


4. 
LIVES OF THE ITALIAN POETS. 
By the Rev. Henry Stebbing. 2nd edit. with Portraits. 3 vols. 


5. 
BACON’S LIFE OF FRANCIS lL. 


2nd edit, with Portrait from Titian. 2 vols, 8vo. 


rod EMOLRS OF WARSHAL NEY. ” 
the Original M ts and P: in the ion 
rom ‘ihe Family. Editions; French aed English, fa 0v0. 





leaden: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chance 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENEUM OFFICE, | 
Catherine Street, Strand, by J. FRANCIS; and sold by 
and N in Town and Country. 
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